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PREFACE 

SPECIAL activity in any field usually proceeds 
from experiences of an unusual, character. Some 
years ago the writer of this book was called upon to 
supervise the musical instruction in a kindergarten 
in which there were forty monotones. It was evident 
that specific instruction must be given, but in her 
eicperiences as a supervisor of music she had found 
no way of estabUshing tone with such young and 
defective children. She remembered an article, read 
during the preceding smnmer, which explained the 
use that could be made of colored birds in the teach- 
ing of tone. With the able assistance of the teacher 
in charge, colored crayons, blackboards, and the 
skillful use of the play tendency, these children, at 
first so deficient musically, gained within the year 
a vocabulary of singing tones. When they entered 
the first grade, every child could hear and sing the 
tones of the scale of C. This unusual experience 
revealed the possibility of establishing tones through 
the help of color and playful activity. 

The success of this early experiment led some years 
later to an investigation of the work of Daniel Batchellor 
of Philadelphia, a pioneer student in the use of color as 
an auxiliary in estabUshing the tones of the scale. His 
work did not extend, however, to the really vital part 
of the problem, the use of the play impulse. 

A series of lectures on "The Education of the Child 
through His Natural Activities,** given by Professor 
Clark W. Hetherington at the University of California, 
followed by the opportunity of putting his ideas into 
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iv Preface 

practical use in his Demonstration Play School, gave 
the author the practical material for much of the work 
here presented, and threw new light on some of the 
problems which have had for her an absorbing interest 
for twenty years. 

To the countless number of children and teachers 
who have helped to lead to the conclusions embodied 
in this book, the author is greatly indebted. Par- 
ticularly will all who derive benefit from the text be 
indebted to Professor and Mrs. Hetherington for the 
interest, encouragement, and appreciation which they 
gave to the Rhythmical and Musical activities of the 
Demonstration Play School. 

Olive B. Wilson-Dorrett 

Material 

The material referred to in the text may be obtained 
of Milton Bradley Company, dealers in kindergarten 
materials and school supplies. It comprises the fol- 
lowing: 

Colored birds 

Cardboard numbers 3x4 — 1 to 8 (Set contains 4 each 1-3-5-8, 3 each 

2-4-6-7) 
Heavy Manila circles 1'' 
Heavy Manila squares iV x 1}'' 
StajGTpads 

Manual arts crayons No. 1 
Wax crayons 
2128-A-lOOO gummed parquetry circles, six assorted ocdors (red, orange, 

yellow, green, blue, violet) 
2151-100 gummed parcpietry circles, one color to package 
2157-1000 gummed parcpietry circles, one color to package 
list of colors: Red shade No. 1, blue, violet red tint No. 1, orange, 

yellow, green, orange red, violet 
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EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION 

MUSIC has achieved an established place in the 
school curriculum because it is recognized as 
the language of the emotions, therefore a source of 
personal enjoyment and a means of social expression. 
It occupies a prominent place in community activities, 
especially in the church, in patriotic or civil celebra- 
tions, and in recreative assemblies. It is a great 
personal and social expressive and recreative art. 
As such it should be a part of the recreative and social 
equipment of aU normal citizens. 

Music arose in the race out of man's joyous response 
to tone, rhythm, and melody ; his spontaneous expres- 
sion of feeling through sounds, tones, and rhythms; 
and his vocal and manual interpretive experimenta- 
tions with these elements of music as means of enjoy- 
ment or emotional expression. These three related 
tendencies have created the musical arts of the world. 
With this creation there has evolved a complex sym- 
bolic written language — a tool through which man 
may express in music the subtle shades of emotion 
and mood of his mental life. 

The child enters spontaneously into musical activi- 
ties ; he is dynamic. From early infancy he responds 
to tones, rhythm, and melody : he enjoys music. His 
natural tendency as he develops is to experiment 
joyously with musical forms — he interprets and 
expresses them: he runs, skips, hops, "dances" to 
rhythms; he vocalizes tones and rhythms; he blows 
with his mouth, drums, and picks tones and rhythms 
out of any instrument he can improvise or find in his 

environment or that responds pleasingly to his incessant 
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xii Editor's Introduction 

activities* Thus he tiiinks tones and rhythms ; these 
are his spontaneous musical problems or projects. 
In his social relationships he selects such of the musical 
expressions of adults as are adapted to his age capaci- 
ties and needs ; he absorbs social forms of music through 
association. These are all musical activities. 

The contrast between these natural, though crude, 
educational activities of the child and the highly devel- 
oped, selected, and skilled forms which the cultivated 
adult ordinarily thinks of as music, is so vast that the 
child's natural forms are apt to be ignored or even 
regarded with marked disapproval and frequently 
suppressed. This contrast is especially marked if the 
mastery of the language of the musically cultivated 
adult is emphasized. 

The contrast, however, is not in the essential ele- 
ments underlying the psychological origin and devel- 
opment of music, but entirely in the developed skills 
and tastes in the forms of music and in tiie mastery 
of a mass of written symbols or tools. Though the 
child's activities are crude, yet they contain all the 
psychological potentialities for the development of an 
adult socialized musical ability. Even the standards 
as to forms and some skill may be acquired in many 
cases largely through a favorable musical environment. 
Only the symbolic language cannot be acquired in this 
way. 

The objective of society, and of the school as the 
agent of society, in musicsJ education is to develop the 
natural musical impulses and capacities of every 
diild (according to the possibiUties of each) so that a 
transition will take place from the crude spontaneous 
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forms of expression and enjoyment, to forms indicating 
progressively more skill in expression, more wholesome 
emotional power, and a more cultivated judgment or 
taste, all as a means of normal personal living and 
participation in community social life. The failure 
of society in these objectives leaves the average adult 
dtizen with musical skills on the level of the child's 
and with his musical susceptibilities and judgments 
subject to commercial exploitation and frequently to 
devitalizing sentimentalities and vulgar sex associations. 

The realization of society's objectives in musical 
education requires a development of the three funda- 
mental tendencies imderlying the origin of music, 
as follows : 

First : the child's natural tendencies to respond with 
enjoyment in musical activities must be fostered and 
devdoped through joyous musical experiences which 
tend to. impel to further activity for further enjoyment, 
until the active habit of entering into musical experi- 
ence is established. This is an educational develop- 
ment of latent impelling emotional capacities. 

Second: the child's impulsive tendencies to self- 
expression in musical forms must be fostered and 
developed into skills in musical expression, such as 
singing, which give a greater power for expression and 
enjoyment. This means a development of all the 
mental processes, nervous centers, and muscle-nerve 
mechanisms involved in any trained musical capacity. 
This skill should imply an associated knowledge of the 
written musical language. It gives independence in 
the use of the musical resources of the race for expres- 
sion and enjoyment. 
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Third : the natural child tendencies to think, experi- 
ment with, and judge musical activities must be trans- 
formed into the trained capacities to think and judge 
adult musical forms both as processes enjoyable in 
themselves and as progressive means of further personal 
enjoyment and social expression. This is a develop- 
ment of the thinking process in musical forms, the 
source of taste, or cultivated appreciation. It is given 
great range by a knowledge of the written musical 
language. 

These three phases of development in acquiring 
musical power are normally interdependent and should 
proceed together. They may be disassociated in 
development by an artificial method of teaching so that 
enjoyment does not keep pace with skill or skill does 
not keep pace with capacity for enjoyment or criticism. 

In the efforts to gain this threefold development in 
children and thus the objectives of society in a musical 
education, two methods of teaching music as a general 
subject for all children and distinct from the methods 
of teaching the gifted or specialized children have 
usually been employed. One, the less important, is 
a process of musical interpretation or of training the 
judgment or taste in musical forms, through a presen- 
tation, discussion, and criticism of a selected variety 
of samples of music which express different ideas and 
feelings. Through judging, appreciation is developed. 
This method alone, however, does not give the individ- 
ual or the group the opportunity or capacity for per- 
sonal participation in the activities or the ability to 
use the written language. It simply cultivates judg- 
ment of musical forms. 
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The other and more general method is to teach smg- 
ing through imitation and thus strive to develop skill 
in singing, enjoyment in singing, and an appreciation 
of good music through the songs used. Associated 
with this procedure is the effort to teach gradually 
the written musical language. As teachers of music 
in the public schools are generally agreed that the 
voice is the simplest means of musical education, this 
method has become practically universal. The method 
gets certain results, but it is defective in that it lacks 
an effective method of teaching the written musical 
language. The ability to read music lags behind the 
need for its use in the school organization of music. 
It is somewhat like an effort to teach literature with- 
out an effective method of teaching reading. This 
leads to embarrassments, failures, necessary compul- 
sion, and for many a disassociation of enjoyment from 
conscious achievement. 

What is needed in the musical instruction in the 
school is an effective method of teaching the written 
musical language so that the child will gain a working 
control of it at an early age along with the development 
of his musical powers in natural activities. Mrs. 
Dorrett presents such a method in this book. 

The theories underlying the method presented here 
are centered in two mutually related principles : 

First: the child in his own native, natural, active 
life eidiibits all the elements of the activities which give 
the personal development and all the social adjustments 
according to racial standards desired by a democratic 
society in its citizenship. The child exhibits human 
nature growing up. He lives out in his activities to 
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some degree those same impiiisiye, emotional, and 
intellectual traits which have created all there is in 
hmnan life or society. 

Second: the child is dependent on the adult, not 
only for the care which makes his physical survival 
possible, but for a leadership in his natural life activi- 
ties which makes it possible for the elemental tendencies 
and capacities exhibited in these activities to expand 
and realize their potential possibilities for personal 
development and social adjustment. The child is 
dynamic, he is the great investigator and experimenter ; 
but he lacks insight into the resources of the world 
and of his own organism for activities which give enjoy- 
ment, satisfy his passion for achievement, and result 
in personal development and social adjustment. If 
he had insight, there would be no need for the process 
we call education. Such insight is the result of adult 
experience. The adult's educational fimction is to 
transmit his experience to the*child through leadership. 
Without such leadership the child's native struggle to 
educate himself will be limited to the resources and 
ideals of his childish imagination. If given a sympa- 
thetic leadership that cooperates with his life tendencies, 
he will exhaust the possibilities in himself and in his 
environment for his education. 

In this leadership the adult must supply the oppor- 
tunities in resources for an organized series of natural 
activities (with related guidance in solving problems 
and in acquiring standards of behavior) which will give 
joy in achievement and thus the impulse to further 
activity for enjoyment and through this activity the 
capacity for further achievement and so on until the 
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desired development and adjustment which are the 
objectives of society in these educational activities are 
realized* 

Such an organization of activities involves the 
development of the emotional attitudes or interests, 
of thought, and of skills as one coordinated educational 
process. It is the racially old natural process in edu- 
cation, formulated as a scientific procedure for modem 
home and school use. It is more complex today 
than under old home or school conditions simply 
because society and the demands on education are 
more complex. 

This organization of the child's natural life imder a 
cooperating and skilled leadership is the basis for an 
oi^anization of the curriculimi that is "related to 
child life." It is the basis for a method which fosters 
the chad's dynamic energy and enjoyment in education, 
whidi makes compulsion in application to activities 
unnecessary, and which passes beyond the idea of 
motivation and socialization to a procedure in which 
these are a spontaneous essence of the process. 

Success in such a procedure will be in proportion as 
adults who formulate the procedure have insight into 
the child's natural activities as distinct from motivated 
activities and learn to select progressive forms of 
activities which are at once of the spontaneous, joyous 
type and impel to further activity yet give a develop- 
ment which leads on to greater capacity for achieve- 
ment and enjoyment. Once formulated, the pro- 
cedure is simpler for the teacher than the method 
of compulsion. 

In most groups of educational activities sudi as the 
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manual training activities, the physical training activi- 
ties, the environmental-interpretive (or science) activ- 
ities, the social activities, etc., there is nothing in the 
organization of the activities or in the process of leader- 
ship or in the educational results of the activities which 
is not inherent in the activities or a progressive expansion 
in the activities of what the child strives to do by himself. 
The leader simply coSperates by furnishing a progres- 
sive supply of resources, by assistance in solving prob- 
lems, and by molding standards of living. In such 
partial and artificial activities, however, as learning 
to read and write the mother tongue or in learning to 
read and write music or in learning to speak or read a 
foreign language where written or vocal symbols and 
their meaning must be acquired, there must be an 
association of a process in the organization and leader- 
ship of the activities which is not inherent in the 
activities and which will come about only as the 
leader makes the connection. These symbols have 
been a pure product of adult racial evolution or inven- 
tion. Written symbols are only an invented and 
associated part of the total activity of communication 
or expression : the total activity into which the child 
enters spontaneously. They are signs that have 
meaning only to those who have already acquired 
them, and they are not related naturally to any indi- 
vidual's usual method of learning through use unless 
the adult makes the connection for use possible. The 
child learns, develops his powers, and becomes adjusted 
to adult ways of living through his impulses to test 
and exercise his latent capacities, to investigate and 
experiment with his environment, to emulate and 
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compete and to take delight in achievement. Any 
educational process that is not an organization of these 
impulses is not natural. In this process the child will 
acquire linguistic symbols naturally if they function 
in his natural active life. He has no interest in learn- 
ing masses of symbols as symbols, and the length of 
time it takes to master the symbols as a means of full 
communication or expression is too great for the 
child's imagination to bridge with a sustaining interest. 
It is difficult even for the adult. The sense of joyous 
educational experience or achievement must be a 
daily affair. For a daily natural, normal, educational 
consumption, the symbols must be connected through 
adult leadership with the child's natural daily joyous 
experience and achievement. It is his inalienable 
right that he should have this leadership to the limit 
of complete development and adjustment. If the 
association or connection of the symbol is made through 
adult leadership, the same law of progressive expansion 
of activities, interests, problems, and achievements 
holds as in the activities in which the whole learning 
process is inherent in the activities. For example, 
the child enters into self-testing, imitating, experi- 
menting, competing, guessing, hiding, seeking, and 
other plays in which he uses words, names, objects, 
symbols as the means. These are natural educational 
activities. The plays are natural, and the use of any 
form of object or symbol in the play is natural. The 
child, however, cannot and will not use unfamiliar 
adult symbols in these plays unless he has adult leader- 
ship to organize and lead the play in the use of the 
symbols. Given this leadership and he will use the 
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symbols with the same zest as he uses any object. 
Therefore, one function of adult leadership in the 
organization of the child's educational life is to set 
up specific organizations of natural educational activi- 
ties in which there shall be a use of the adult's written 
symbols so the child will master the mechanics of the 
written language of communication and music along 
with the development of his linguistic and musical 
powers. 

These principles are the foundation on which Mrs. 
Dorrett has built her methods of teaching music. 
The methods are a product of several years of special 
experimentation following years of experience as a 
public school music teacher and supervisor. She has 
organized the natural musical activities of children 
so that they lead on to the personal development and 
social adjustment, including the mechanics of the 
written language, required by a democratic social life. 
Other phases of these methods will be presented in 
another book. This book presents an eflfective and 
specific process for the leadership of the child's natural 
activities in establishing the ability to think and sing 
music in terms of the written musical language and in 
fostering at the same time his interest in music. The 
method gives enjoyment, develops vocal power for 
expression, and establishes the capacity to think music 
in terms of the written language as one coordinated 
educational process. 

The method has demonstrated that it wiU establish 
the ability at four, five, or six years of age to think and 
sing accurately pitch and interval, tone duration, 
measure, section and phrase, to write "stories," and 
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to use the staff. Harmonizing two-voice melodies is 
begun with seventh and eighth year children. The 
method eliminates monotones. 

Inasmuch as the book deals with the acquisition of 
the language it might be called a primer of the language 
of music, except that it is not intended for the child 
but as a guide for the leader or teacher in organizing 
the child's activities for achieving control of the musical 
language, both oral and written. 

The technical knowledge of music required of the 
teacher in using the method is no greater than that 
required by any method of teaching music, and it is 
void of artificial compulsion. The teacher who works 
through the procedure finds that it gives an imder- 
standing of music for teaching seldom acquired. It 
will be a joy to the teacher who is sympathetic with 
children and enjoys the enjoyment of children. 

Some of the items in the procedure presented in the 
book, if not the whole procedure, are imusual; but 
this is because the effort to organize the child's natural 
life activities from his standpoint and at the same 
time secure their full educational possibilities firom the 
adult's standpoint is unusual. 

Clabk W. Hetherington 
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CHAPTER ONE •;.• 

The Need and the Instrument '• .•V'\ 

A NATIONAL NEED ':" 

MUSIC is universally acknowledged as a language 
common to all nations. Yet as a language it is 
not generally used in America. As a nation we have 
little musical tradition. The commercial and indus- 
trial Kfe has somewhat retarded the development of 
the natural art life of the nation; and the capacity 
to understand music in its varied forms has not been 
generally developed. 

Music is a great recreative art. It is the "essence 
of order and leads to all that is good, just, and beau- 
tiful." * It is one of the best "sources of inspiration 
for a higher adjustment" ^ of national life, that har- 
monious adjustment which is essential in the daily 
roimd of duties. However, that it may have far- 
reaching moral and spiritual influence, there must 
first be developed the power to use its language ; for 
music, like speech, achieves its ends in proportion as 
it becomes a common possession of all. 

Untiring eflForts have been made by innumerable 
men and women to simplify the complexities of this 
subject, that large numbers might with ease use the 
symbols of notation. Between the natural musical 
activities of the people, however, and the formal 

^ Plato. * HetheringtoxL. 
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was exceedifi^y hard to make the connection. 

Our people have not lived musical experiences of 

the type 'Which awaken latent ability. We have 

nojt/reaKzed that to make this subject a commonly 

jise^* fool of expression, a knowledge of it must come 

., through live, actual experiences, of a character to 

r,,\ arouse deep interest during the process of learning 

• the language. The relation of music to the social 

life of the people has been meagerly understood. 

This is due to a lack of the musical development of 

the individual rather than to a lack of interest on the 

part of the people as a whole. New methods are 

now in use in a few localities, and the people are being 

led through real live experiences to do things for 

themselves. This expression is the outgrowth of 

the new community life that we are developing. 

If the national need in music is to be met, and our 
future musical capacities are to be an improvement 
over those of the past, musical instruction must be- 
come more educational and less imitative. Into the 
life of the child must come the things that help him 
to acquire definite and accurate musical perceptions. 
Not otherwise can we "harness his musical tendencies " ^ 
and eventually make of America a musical nation. 

THE SINGING VOICE 

The voice is man's chief instrument of expression. 
It is, perhaps, the one avenue through which the 
most of his large and helpful experiences come. It is 

^ Hetherington. 
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the one means that will lead the people of the nation 
into a musical life, because it makes for active, wide- 
awake experiences. Through the voice it is possible 
to do individual work collectively, to teach the lan- 
guage of music without the consciousness of eflfort, 
to develop thoughtfulness and seriousness in boys 
and girls, and to give a new significance to our social 
life. 

Through the voice, that vital element in all music, 
rhythm, can be more definitely established than 
through any other avenue of expression. Rhythmic 
and musical power must be developed together, and 
there is no inlstrument so helpful as the voice in the 
securing of a succession of tones. "A succession of 
tones without harmonic regulations is not a perfect 
element in music. Neither is a succession of tones 
which have harmonic regulations but are devoid of 
rhythm." ^ 

The desire of the adult to use the singing voice far 
exceeds his capacity to use it. This condition is due 
in part to the erroneous concept of voice, talent being 
considered a necessary requisite. In reality the ability 
to sing depends upon rightly directed effort. It is a 
question of learning to "speak in tune." Any one of 
intelligence who can hear, speak, and see has it within 
himself to use the singing voice. Singing is a part of 
all living ; no one has a monopoly of it ; it is the com- 
mon property of man. It is conceded by the best 
educators that every child is bom with some sense 
of art. "Instinctive in each one is tone and rhythm, 
. . . but for lack of proper nourishment, in many 

1 Erehbiel. 
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cases, the ability remains dormant." Why does this 
ability remain dormant? Simply because of the lack 
of developed capacity to control the expression of 
tone and rhythm, which must be developed in early 
childhood. 

When one of America's pioneer musicians made the 
statement that ''The musical pupil needs to have his 
first musical experiences in singing, and he must con- 
tinue to sing long enough to fix firmly in his mind the 
habit of thinking music song-wise," ^ he touched the 
core of method in music. He surely meant that unless 
the habit of snging is formed in childhood, most 
adults would have feeble power to express themselves 
in music. 

The general eflfort to make the mechanical instru- 
ment the common means of musical expression is due 
to the undeveloped ability to sing. Countless numbers 
who play the piano can neither sing nor hear accurately 
the tones of the scale, nor define or give vocal expression 
to them. The common soimds about us are recognized 
by all, but to think the finer degrees of soimd and to 
use them requires some musical education. The value 
of the voice as a means of expression, and the fact that 
the work must have its inception during the first years 
of the life of the child, will have to become widely 
recognized, if the nation is ever to reach a desirable 
development in musical expression and appreciation. 

I Daniel Batcliellor, Musical Kindergarien Mdhod^ Port 2. 



CHAPTER TWO 

Methods Old and New 

old methods 

IN the great desire to teach the subject of music to 
children, three very important things have been 
forgotten: first, children cannot sing "naturally" 
wiliiout the vocabulary of music; second, imitation 
cannot increase the capacity to read music notation; 
third, child nature must be taken into account. Con- 
sider these three points and the meager results of the 
past, for the effort expended, and it will be clearly 
\een that the old method of giving the child what the 
adult wanted him to have instead of guiding his natural 
impulses is responsible for the child's lack of musical 
ability. 

The method commonly used with little children 
is that of imitation. The tones of the scale are taught 
as a song and imitated mechanically. Sentences and 
songs are learned by rote, with the purpose of prepar- 
ing the way for notation reading. "Ear traimng" is 
a feature of the work. The teaching of sound and 
rhythm jointly has been a problem, for the manner 
of presentation either failed to interest imtil the neces- 
sary fundamenta' knowledge was acquired, or the 
work was done by rote — imitation — and so did 
not foster independence. The children go through 
the first few years of school life without having musical 
experiences that will enable them really to increase 
their musical capacity. 

The formality of the subject has made it impossible 
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to reach any definite decision as to the period in the 
life of the child when systematic instruction in hear- 
ing and singing tones should begin. It has seemed 
impossible to begin at an early age because it was 
not known how to eliminate effort and establish en- 
thusiasm in the process of learning the tones of the 
scale. 

The lack of developed ability to read music has 
made necessary the learning of reading material by 
the syllable-process, before attempting to use the 
text. It has also been necessary to sing the parts 
of two- and three-part songs separately before attempt- 
ing to sing them together. All this makes the study 
of music an irksome task, diminishing each year among 
the majority of children the desire to know and appre- 
ciate music in its larger forms. It Jias been difficult 
to foster a genuine love and desire for the "music 
work." Individual work is necessary to develop 
ability and create interest, but the individual tone 
work done in the schoolroom at the present time is 
ineffective, because of the self-consciousness that 
predominates when one at a time must sing. 

Some of the unfavorable conditions that have pre- 
vented the accomplishment of the best work are these : 
crowded schoolrooms, collective singing, teachers not 
ecpiipped with the musical language, general surround- 
ings discouraging, and the subject pushed aside to 
make room for other work, or dropped when finances 
are low. In view of these facts it is not difficult to 
understand why there has been developed so little 
skill in the use of the language of music. 
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EXPEIOMEINTS AND BESULTS 

In her supervisory work in the public schools the 
writer noted firom the very begimiing that the desire 
of the children to use the finished song, and the dis- 
like of the processes in attaining that goal, were promi- 
nent in each grade. To secure results that were 
satisfactory and at the same time to keep a live interest 
among the children, the teachers' skill and energy were 
taxed to the utmost. 

Experiments in high-school work soon revealed the 
fact that on accoimt of the lack of fundamental knowl- 
edge, results would be even more difficult to secure 
than in the grades. Although high-school students 
wanted to "do things," — concerts and cantatas, 
everything that was enjoyable, — it proved a difficult 
task to satisfy their hunger for musical expression, 
and at the same time develop the power to use the 
language of music. 

After three years' experience in high-school work 
the author undertook an appointment which per- 
mitted the visiting of schools in many parts of the 
United States. So many problems had come up for 
solution, during the eight years in the schoohx)om, 
that the new work was looked forward to with eager- 
ness. It would now be possible to see all kinds of 
book material in use and to observe how supervisors 
and teachers were overcoming their difficulties. 

The results attained in different localities were 
found to vary greatly. Everywhere there was more 
or less dissatisfaction with conditions in the granmiar 
grades. It was clearly seen that to secure better 
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results for the time and eflfort expended, to foster a 
deep and continuing interest in the subject of music, 
the work in the primary grades would have to be 
vitally modified. 

Experiments during the past few years in the Demon- 
stration Play School at the University of California 
have proved conclusively to the writer that the early 
di£Sculties, personally experienced and personally ob- 
served in many schools in many states, were due 
mainly to working from the adult viewpoint. The 
problem of teachmg music to children must be solved 
by working from the child's viewpoint. Teach music 
through games I Games will accomplish more be- 
cause of the sustaining power of enthusiasm, securing 
without the consciousness of eflfort all kinds of develop- 
ment. Thus rhythm and tonahty, the foimdation of 
all musical power, can be more easily, happily, and 
normally acquired. 

ARGUMENT ON THE USE OF PLAY 

When we consider the child's native ability, rhyth- 
mical and musical, his desire to play, and his dislike 
of formal work, we see that the use of this play im- 
pulse in the child's development as a musician oflTers 
a combination of elements that are an interesting 
challenge to our educational skill. The ideal method 
is by use of interesting and instructive experiences 
to lead the child from what he already knows and 
likes to the higher skills. Definite ideas for the 
guidance of the activities are indispensable, but 
they must be skillfully adjusted to conditions, for the 
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children and not the subject must be the first con- 
sideration. 

"Any activity from the child's standpoint, no 
matter what the powers used, the energy expended, 
or the duration of the effort, is play, if it is internally 
impelled and satisfies the developing life-himgers and 
instincts of the age period. 

"By entering into the child's life it is a simple 
matter to lead him so as to loop the cultural material 
of the race to his himgers, and- thus achieve results 
not possible under the subject-of-study teaching pro- 
gram." ^ 

Such statements are supported by the eminent 
scholar. President Emeritus Eliot, of Harvard Uni- 
versity : 

"It is an ancient but detestable theory in education 
that no discipline or training that is enjoyable is useful, 
and that mental exercises must be repulsive if they 
are to be of use in training the power of application. 
Precisely the opposite is the correct principle. . . . 
In the training of children, whether boys or girls, 
the eflfort should always be to train their senses to 
accurate observation, but to do this through play 
and work which interest children." 

It has been successfully proved that by using play 
as a motive in games requiring action, self-consciousness 
is replaced by eagerness and alertness, and general 
participation is easily secured. Such being the case, 
it will readily be seen that the repetition of sound, 
necessary firmly to establish it, may become not a 
task but a joy. 

^ Hetherington. 
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The method in this book is based on the organiza- 
tion and leadership of the natural, spontaneous ac- 
tivities of the child. Rhythm and tone are played 
with in organized form; the natural tendencies of 
the child are fostered, and he is led in a manner that 
insures definite results. 



CHAPTER THREE 
The Plan of Development 

TO accomplish satisfactory results, the scale as a 
whole cannot be given to small children. Each 
tone must mean something definite to the child; he 
must hear it over and over again to make it a personal 
possession ; he must learn to hear it with other tones ; 
he must learn how to use it in making music stories 
of his own ; in fact, he must play with tone long enough 
to establish it. He must play with it rhythmically, 
learn to feel values, so that when the symbols of time 
are brought into use they can be easily learned. 

The justification of the use of one tone at a time 
in the development of the scale is seen in the way a 
baby learns to talk. Soimds of innumerable kinds 
precede the first word. A child starts his Unguistic 
career with one word. The vocabulary is acquired 
by degrees and the child is in command of many words 
before he learns anything about the mechanics of 
reading. Through the same simple, natural, logical 
process must the tones of the scale be established. 
Neither the eflfort nor the interest is ordinarily made 
to foster the singing tones, although the singing sounds 
precede speech. There would be no monotones if 
the power to put sounds together, one by one, as 
words are put into short sentences, one by one, were 
developed. 

In the plan of development the material handled 

must be simple, and great variety of play-work used 

in order to seciffe varied activities. Each child, also, 

must be given the opportunity of deriving personal 

11 
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benefit from everything that is done. In connection 
with tone building and note duration it is helpful to 
handle and see the material. In fact, without the 
use of tangible things it would not be possible to 
utilize the play impulse extensively. 

To assist in attracting and holding attention, the 
primary and secondary colors are used to help es- 
tablish the tones of the scale. They have proved 
invaluable in building up a vocabulary of soimds, 
even with children only three years old. After the 
colors have served their purpose, either with babies 
or older children, they are dropped as easily as though 
they had not been used ; and tiie numbers, and black 
and white notation, are used as companions. 
. Associated with the tones of the scale, at all times, 
is the dm-ation of sound. The long soimd (half note) 
is used at the close of a two- and foiff-measure story, 
during the establishment of the tonic chord — 1, 3, 5, 8. 
As the remaining tones of the scale are used, the long 
soimd in the center as well as at the end of the stories 
assists in secm-ing variety. 

The construction of original music stories and the 
association of words of one syllable are encom-aged 
from the very first time a game is played. The next 
step is to use the chord groups definitely; take up 
key signatiffes ; use one- and two-syllable words with 
the music stories and become familiar with the long 
soimd in a variety of places. The work continues to 
expand, but follows very simple steps in the progres- 
sion. The scale and chords are used together in the 
story writing, taking as a guide the accent of the 
measure. Although intervals have been heard and 
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sung during the establishment of the scale, they are 
not specifically dealt with imtil this point is reached. 
Easy intervals, according to their chord relation, are 
used first, and then the octaves and wider intervals. 
In connection with the interval work the value of 
the rest in place of the dot or note is emphasized. 

The interval work leads into the two-tone hearing 
and smging, commonly called "two-part singing." 
Sufficient music story writing has been done to enable 
the children to attempt the harmonizing of familiar 
one-tone melodies, and singing them, either the first 
or second part. To acquaint the children with the 
natural form of the Minor, the story writing begins 
and ends with the sixth of the scale, tJie accent falling 
on 6, 1, 3, 6 to insure keeping the melodies in the 
Minor. 

Upon this foundation it is not difficult to present 
the value of the rests, falling after as well as on the 
accent of the measure. The "visitor," a note not 
contained in a chord, is used definitely so that in 
more advanced study it is easily recognized, whether 
it appears as a passing note or a neighboring note. 
The initial measm-e, the slm*, and the tie also are def- 
initely taught. The writing of two-part melodies, using 
longer phrases, and one-, two-, and three-syllable 
words in the sentences, concludes the outline. 

It will be noted that the intention is to make the 
original music story writing the leading factor in every 
phase of the plan of development, using the play im- 
pulse and certain devices to accomplish the definite 
establishment of the language of music. 



CHAPTER FOUR 
Age Tendencies in Musical Activities 

FIOM year to year the interests of a child change 
and the demand for larger, more extensive activity 
increases. In consequence it is necessary more fully 
to appreciate the need of specifically guiding the 
tendencies. To enter into the life of a child and 
know how to make his experiences vital to him, re- 
quires knowledge of age tendencies. 

Gathering information of all kinds, seeking expe- 
riences and self-expression, are inevitable from infancy. 
Undirected play, unguided activities, whatever their 
type, make for deterioration of character. Nothing 
of real value can result unless it is realized that "each 
type of activity has some special value in the adjust- 
ment of the child." ^ His hungers for expression must 
be rightly satisfied and the power of expression definitely 
developed. 

Many teachers have considered it a mistake to 
estabhsh individual tone with the children of five and 
six years of age, much less to start the activity with 
children of two and three years of age. But the right- 
ful place for the first steps is in the home, or, if not 
there, most certainly in the five-year group. 

There is nothing in the Education of Man ^ to lead 
any one to believe that it is wrong to establish tone 
with little children. Of conditions in America Froebel 
knew nothing, such as the need of fostering public 
interest in music, and the lack of music m the home, 

1 Hetherington. > Froebel. 
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the inability of our people to use the singing voice, 
the crude, inaccurate rhythmic expression, and the 
need for a definite musical education. All of these 
only emphasize the necessity for early training. Un- 
like the children of Em-ope, who imbibe music firom 
early infancy, hearing song at home and at work, our 
youth must early receive it in organized form. 

That it is possible to train to discriminate sound of 
varied pitches and awaken active rhythmic response 
in a baby has been successfully proved. 

A baby depends upon hearing and sight for his first 
expressions, and particularly upon hearing. He cares 
much more for a toy that makes a noise than for 
something appealing to sight only. Sound is more 
vitally impressed upon him. His sensitiveness to it 
is easily noted if one observes how intently a baby 
listens. It is in this way that the baby finally gives 
form to his own ideas in speech. 

The sounds, then, should be of a character that is 
definite and helpful, not harsh, irregular, and extreme. 
Sounds that are rhythmic and musical have been dis- 
covered by many mothers to be soothing and satisfy- 
ing. It is the finished measmic movement that gives 
this satisfaction ; and continued practice would quicken 
the sense of hearing for accurate pitch, and develop 
the natural sense of rhythm. The child should, there- 
fore, be given more of such sound and rhythm for his 
further development. If the activities of the type 
described were made a common practice, the class of 
play-work done from year to year would be vastly 
different. 

We are not accustomed to the systematic develop- 
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ment of the play tendencies. Consecpiently, instead 
of looking upon the conditions that have been de- 
scribed as quite natiural and normal, we question and 
doubt, terming it unnatural, or too great a tax upon 
nerve and brain. 

DIVISION BY AGES 

Age i to 2 

Between the first and second years a child will 
respond quickly to rhythmic movement and the 
recognition of sound, even if nothing has been done in 
babyhood to foster his musical tendencies. A boy 
of this age, just from hearing a group of children play 
rhythmic games together, two or three times a week, 
began, of his own volition, to imitate them. 

Age 2 to 3 

From two to three years of age there is more inde- 
pendence manifested in the use of tone and movement. 
The expression begins to grow definite, and the variety 
of interests begins to grow extensive. 

Age 3 to U 

From three to four years the desire to do more, and 
the ability to accomplish more, need to be carefully 
guided. The greater amount of energy well directed 
enables the musical growth to be increased to a marked 
degree. Qiildren will use all the tones of the scale 
without eflfort, increasing their power to use the sing- 
ing tone as independently as they use speech. 
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Age U to 6 

The period from four to six is similar, in many 
respects, to the previous years. The amoimt of energy 
expended is greater, and the demand increases for more 
and larger things to do. If their time and efforts are 
not directed along helpful lines, the interest within 
exceeds the activity without, and the musical develop- 
ment suffers. 

Owing to the fact that the physical growth of the 
child, during the first six years, is rapid, great care 
must be exercised in the use of the singing voice. The 
voice is not high, as is generally believed. Rather, 
the tone is light and thin, never loud if naturally 
used. In consequence the larger emphasis should be 
on the hearing, and on the feeling for rhythmic 
form and diuration of sound. 



Age 6 to 8 

From six to eight years the increased power to ac- 
complish results is very marked. In singing, the 
tendency is to shout. Not having the ability to make 
a big sound, aSaSTsing without making an effort, they 
for ce their tones — which means that they use the 
vocal bands then* full length, breadth, and thickness. 
This is wrong, an unnatural condition, needing con- 
stant correction in order to insiure the forming of right 
habits in singing. 

The music material and many of the games that 
satisfy children of six and seven years of age will not 
make the same kind of an appeal to those of eight years 
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of age. They think that they want "hard things to 
do," and it keeps a leader busy to satisfy this desire 
and yet to keep the activities within the proper limits. 

Age 8 to 10 

These characteristics are even more pronounfced in 
children from eight to ten years of age. A group of 
girls, ten years old, who are as lacking in rhythmic 
feeling as a group of girls who are six years old, would 
not enjoy "playing train,'.' that they may learn to 
walk in time and gain freedom and accuracy of move- 
ment. But "dress up" the same fundamental type 
of work in a fashion that will attract their age period, 
and they will do it with alacrity. The first sixteen 
measures of "Narcissus" (Nevin), for instance, have 
been found valuable in assisting older girls to walk, 
stoop, rise, and move independently. The conscious 
joy of achieving something, and the skill they are 
obliged to exercise to secure results, appeal strongly 
to these ages. 

Boys of the same age and younger will repeat the 
experience of the girls, except that their demands and 
desires are of the male type. They will play " Indian," 
cowboy, make believe they are hunting, hiding, etc. 
In such fashion they will walk definitely and quietly, 
responding to directions with interest. Or they will 
march with enthusiasm as a "band member." 

The outline below is the result of a study of children, 
their motives, tendencies, and likes. In studying it 
the reader must remember that the play tendencies 
were used exclusively. The children were not conscious 
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of anything but having a fine time. Experiences of 
interest and value were numberless and of daily oc- 
currence. When children of five do with pleasure and 
ease the class of play-work noted for the eight-year 
period, it makes the adult, who is unaccustomed to 
seeing such things, speak of them as wonderful — when 
they are really normal and natural. 

To allow the "play tendencies and interests'* to 
govern all the activities of the children in acquiring 
their knowledge would solve many of our most difficult 
school and home problems. But to do so it will be 
necessary to learn to lead instead of to drive, to draw 
from instead of putting into, to guide the unfolding 
rather than to stunt it by enforcing the viewpoints of 
the adult. 
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CHART OF AGE PERIODS IN RHYTHMIG AND MUSICAL ACnVITIES 



Agb Pbriod 


BODT MOTBlfBim AND 
BBTTBMa 


Sound and Tons 

PBODUOnON 


Birth to Age 1 


Kicking, stretching, 
crawling, rolling, pull- 
ing, reaching, first steps. 


Crying, cooing, gurgling; 
hitting hard objects, drop- 
ping spoon, toy, rattle, or 
weight; screaming, slap- 
ping hands, grunting, scold- 
ing; kicking feet on floor, 
table, or object, and listen- 
ing to sounds. 


Second Year 


Creeping, crawling, 
rolling, stretching, kick- 
ing, puHing, pushing, 
walking, running. 


Humming, squeaking me- 
chanical toys, beating hard 
objects with fists, sticks, 
etc. ; crying, calling ; mak- 
ing a combination of mu- 
sical sounds (some excep- 
tions), speech. Trying to 
distinguish different sounds. 


Third Year 


Walking, marching, 
hauling, mauling, pull- 
ing, running, stretching, 
reaching. 

Varied action in walk- 
ing and marching, more 
or less irregular. Rock- 
ing back and forth; 
pushing, jumping, hand 
clapping, more or less 
irregular. 


Blowing whistles and 
horns, anything that will 
make a noise ; beating ob- 
jects, drum, etc. ; touching 
keys of instruments ; sing- 
ing definitely (unless un- 
developed monotones) — 
talking ; recognition of 
definite pit^.h, naming of 
sounds, association of 
rhythm and sound, bells, 
etc. ; listening to shells and 
outside tones, like rain, 
wind, birds, animals, cars, 
etc. ; larger use of sight in 
connection with hearing. 
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CHART OF AGE PEBIOD8 IN RHYTHMIC AND MUSICAL ACTIVITIE8 



(Coniinued) 



AOB 
PUUDD 


Locomotion and 
Body Rbtthms 


Sound 


TUNB 


Mblodt 


Fourth 
Year 


Walking to easy 
rhytlims, slowly, 
moderately, then 
as rapidly as the 
feet can move. 
Running. Sliding. 
Clapping of hands, 
finger plays. Imi- 
tating creatures. 


AU sounds 
more quickly 
recognized, 
including the 
8 tones of the 
scale. 

Duration 
of tone length 
consciously 
felt. 


Singing of 
definite 
tunes, mak- 
ing short 
music stories 
of their own. 

Association 
of the color 
and the black 
and white on 
the staff. 


Enjoyment 
of mdodies 
containing 
word stories 
of interest to 
the age. 

Through 
such material 
the children 
unconscious- 
ly gain both 
tone and 
rhythm. 


Fifth 
Year 


Beginning with 
one movement and 
changing to an- 
other; walk to run, 
run to walk; trot 
to gallop, gallop to 
trot. Skipping, 
hopping, crawling, 
waddling, strutting 
to rhythms, living 
the stories. 

Use of arms and 
hands in connection 
with feet move- 
ments — all moving 
to same rhythm. 

Definite use of 
fingers and arms in 
rhytlimic develop- 
ment. 


Number 
pictures: 
used in con- 
nection with 
bird cards. 
Grouping of 
tones belong- 
ing in the 
chords. 

Eye pic- 
tures of staff 
locations and 
note lengths. 
Recognition 
of long sound 
at close of 
story. 


Use of the 
entire scale 
in the music 
stories. 

Black and 
white nota- 
tion. 

Use of fa- 
miliar one- 
syllable 
words in the 
original sto- 
ries. 


Same as 
fourth year. 
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' CHART OF AGE PEBIODS IN BHTTHBOC AND BfUSICAL ACT IVI T I ES 



(Coniinued) 



AOB 

Pbriod 



Sixth 
Year 



Locomotion and 
Body RHTTHiiB 



Rhythms of same 
type as those used 
for fifth year, with 
increased tempos 
for greater inde- 
pendence. 

Walking, step- 
ping, and running 
with change of 
tempo during per- 
formance. 

Simplest form of 
contrary move- 
ments. 

Feet step once to 
a measure; hands 
clap full number of 
counts in measure. 

Reverse. Feet 
run the full number 
of counts while the 
hands dap once to 
the measure. 

Stoop» and rise 
on the accented 
counts of the meas- 
ure, while the 
hands move to each 
count, etc. 

Picking up ar- 
ticles to rhythm. 

Drawing straight 
line and circles like 
fence-posts, bal- 
loons, marbles, etc. 

Independent 
movements, 
neither circle nor 
line formation. 



SOXTND 



Hearing 
and singing 
interval com- 
binations. 

1,3; 3,8; 
4, 6; 5, 8; 
etc. 

Continued 
use of the 
long sounds 
at the end 
and in the 
center of a 
music story. 



TUNB 



The sing- 
ing voice in 
conversation. 

Questions, 
replies, and 
words for 
mUsic stories. 

Constant 
use of the 
staff for rec- 
ognition of 
notation. 



Mklodt 



Hearing of 
melody forms 
for pleasure. 
Recognition 
of the differ- 
ent types. 

Voice and 
instruments. 



Child leading instead of instructor, 
playing with each other under guidance 
from this point through all of the age 
periods. 
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CHART OF AGE PSBIODS IN RHYTHMIC AND BiUSICAL ACnVHIBB 

(Cordinaed) 



AOB 

Pkriod 


LocxmonoN and 
Body RanBifB 


Sound 


TUNB 


Mku>ot 


Seventh 
Year 


The same type of 
rhythms as for abcth 
year, with the fol- 
lowing additions: 
From independent 
single movements 
in circle or line to 
partners, without 
confusion or losing 
the rhythmic move- 
ment. 

Use of the fingers 
and arms in tearing 
straight-line paper 
forms. 


Hearing 
groups of 
Boimds (two 
measures). 
New key lo- 
cations. 

Singing 
above and 
below differ- 
ent pitches. 

Conscious 
knowing of 
why the tones 
of the do 
chord begin 
and end our 
music stories. 

Greater 
variety of 
note values. 

Long sound 
in a variety 
of places. 


Chord com- 
binations 
taken as 
guide for the 
original writ- 
ing. 

Recognition 
of staff pic- 
tures in the 
different 
keys, in the 
music stories. 

A more def- 
inite know- 
ing of the 
quantity con- 
tained in 
the finished 
phrase. 


Singing 
and playing 
types of mel- 
odies which 
foster rhyth- 
mic phrasing 
and tone 
length as well 
as increase 
the tone ca- 
pacity. 


Eighth 
Year 


More difficult 
combinations. 

From a quick 
walking step to one 
moderately slow, 
changing in the 
middle of the 
phrase. 

Use of feet in 
rapid movements 
with and without 
arms. 


Hearing 
groups of 
sounds (four 
measures). 

Continued 
use of key 
locations 
without any 
assistance 
from leader. 

Singing a 
second part 


Using the 
four-measure 
phrase in the 
melody writ- 
ing. 

Using scale 
and chord 
forms to- 
gether. 

First use of 
the rest in 
story writing. 


Same as 
for seventh 
year. 



{Eighth Year continued on page 24) 
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CHABT OF AGE PERIODB IN RHYTHMIG AND BfUSIGAL AGmmi] 



{Cantinaed) 



AOB 

Pbbiod 


LOOOMOnOlf AMD 

BoDT Rhttsms 


Sound 


Tumi 


Mblodt 


Eighth 
Year 

{Con- 
On- 

ued) 


Drawing of 
forms. 

Tearing paper 
forms like tops, 
balls, etc. 

Use of toy mu- 
sical instruments, 
directing, walking, 
etc. 

Folk games of 
rhythmic value. 


without los- 
ing control. 

Recognition 
of sound 
values, the 
long sound 
appearing in 
a variety of 
places. 


Choosing 
tones to sing 
in connection 
with other 
tones. 

Easy inter- 
vals. 

Recognition 
of melodies 
placed on the 
staff, hearing 
of same and 
reproducing 
in other key 
positions. 




1 

Ninth 
Year 


Games combin- 
ing difficulties. 

Use of feet, arms, 
hands, and body. 

Larger forms, 
those containing 
variety of move- 
ments and demand- 
ing greater activity. 

Folk Dances, 
emphasizing the 
same type of work. 

Drawing forms. 

Tearing paper 
forms, such as 
pumpkins, firmt, 
etc. 

Use of toy band 
instruments, free 
play, marching, etc. 

Expressing in 
movement the sto- 
ries familiar in 
song. 


Listening 
to melody 
and choosing 
tones that 
causing with 
those heard. 

Octaves 
and wider 
intervals. 

Use of the 
natural mi- 
nor. 


Advanced 
types of all 
that preceded 
this age pe- 
riod. 

Harmoniz- 
ing familiar 
one-part mel- 
odies. 

Continued 
use of the 
rests in the 
story writing. 


Some book 
material in 
connection 
with original 
work, if de- 
sired. 

Splendid 
rote songs to 
sing. 
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CHART OF AOB PERIODS IN RHYTHiaG AND MUSICAL ACTIVIII] 

(CorUinaed) 



Agb 
Pkriod 


Locomotion and 
Body Rhtthmb 


Sound 


TUNB 


MSLODT 


Tenth 
Year 


In addition to 
the work as out- 
lined ahove, types 
that require greater 
skill are used. 

Balance of body, 
contrary move- 
ments that demand 
the coordination of 
the faculties. 


Hearing 
and repro- 
ducing the 
contents of a 
four-measure 
phrase, then 
the period — 
eight meas- 
ures. 

Continued 
use of the 
minor scale. 


Writing 
original two- 
part mel- 
odies. 

Using rests, 
passing note, 
initial meas- 
ure, slur and 
tie. 

Co ntinued 
use of a sec- 
ond part in 
singing. 

More of 
the original 
material for 
reading than 
that found in 
books. 


Harmoniz- 
ing melodies. 
Those con- 
taining the 
developed 
problems. 

Listening 
to finished 
material, 
telling im- 
pressions of 
it, using it, 
etc. 


Elev- 
enth 
Year 


For the girls, the dance makes a strong appeal; for the 
boys, imitating characters of men, seeking adventure, fenc- 
ing, running, playing ball, etc. The activities of the tenth 
year are found here also, and larger types of the same ac- 
tivities are emphasized. 



CHAPTER FIVE 

Use of Methods and Materials by Age 
Periods and Grades 

Birth to Age i 

r[EREl are two ways of accomplishing the estab- 
lishment of definite somid : through the singing 
voice, and through accurately tuned bells. The latter 
are difficult to secure, while the former is a common 
possession. 

During the first year the child is occupied with 
listening; upon the mother falls the responsibility of 
learning to sing in tune. Sentence singing on a single 
tone, conversation on definite pitch, and scale stories 
like the following should be used : 

^8 7 6|5 4 3|2— 2| 1 — .|| 
Ba - by and moth - er can learn to sing. 

J 1'2 3 4 I 5— 5 — 16—7— I 8 || 

Ev* - ry bo [- dy loves my great big boy. 



4 
4 

4 
4 



8 8 7 6 1 5 . 4 13 3 2 2 11 



Ba - by's had a bath and now to sleep must go. 

1—2—13 — .4 I 5 6 7— |8 || 

Oh, dear me, what will you do next I 



In order that the sentence singing may prove of the 
greatest value, knitted colored balls will be found of 
valuable assistance in attracting attention. A child 
will reach out for a colored object, and the oppor- 

26 
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tunity to associate it with sound can be utilized in 
many ways. 

Dark red Orange Yellow Qfeen Blue Purple Pink Light red 
1 234567 8 

The bells with colored ribbon attached are helpful, 
even if the singing voice is used. , They can be tied 
to the cradle, as one mother used them, or put in a con- 
venient place for touching once in a while. There 
are many things to be said in favor of the use of bells, 
because they can be suspended where the Uttle feet 
can kick them. Better results will be secured if they 
are arranged according to their chord relation rather 
than in scale form, for the reason that a jangle of sound 
is most likely to result if the tones are placed in scale 
position. With the chords the child will hear a com- 
bination of intervals. Different chord combinations 
should be used at different times. 

CHORD COMBINATIONS 

Tonic ... 1 3 5 (do, mi, sol) Do chord 

Sub Dominant 4 6 8 (fa, la, do) Fa chord 

Dominant ..572 (sol, ti, re) Sol chord 

Dominant 7th .5724 (sol, ti, re, fa) Sol 7th chord 

Minor ... 6 1 3 (la, do, mi) La chord 

Second Year 

Continue the activities outlined from birth to 
Age 1. When this age is reached the child is able to 
strike the bells with different objects, using the hands 
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instead of the feet. As he attempts to sing the sounds, 
he needs to be encouraged and assisted in his efforts. 
In doing the play-work it will be necessary for the 
mother to consider the development and general ability 
of the child ; also the amount of time she has to de- 
vote to him. 

If bells are used, suspend them far enough apart, 
when in scale position, so that when they are struck 
they will not conflict with each other. It is natural 
for children to make a racket ; they love noise. But 
as it is the intention to use the bells for a definite 
purpose, keep them in good condition and allow the 
desire for noise to be satisfied in other ways. 

If the colored birds are used, they must be shown 
one at a time. (See Part Two.) Select a bird card 
and sing stories about its color, his name, etc., but do 
not make a specific effort to get the child to "work." 
When he is ready, the response will be spontaneous. 

As to the movements of the body, they will be- 
gin to be more regular. 

Third Year 

By the time this period is reached, both the vo- 
cabulary of singing sounds and that of speech are weU 
started. Outside sounds begin to be quickly de- 
tected, differentiated, and imitated. The ability to 
sing definite pitch becomes very marked, and simple 
games should be used to assist in distinguishing tone 
differences. (See Part Two.) 

Hide the color that you are using ; let it be found, 
and the tone it represents sung. Make different things 
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with the color, find it in the inunediate surroundings, 
in other material, etc. 

Inasmuch as the establishment of correct pitch is 
the principal thing under consideration with children 
under the age of three, endeavor to do a variety of 
things that the tones may become firmly established. 
The body movements will become much more definite, 
especially if the sentence singing has been rhythmical. 
Unless the children are quite small and backward in 
their tendencies, they will accomplish without effort 
all the activities that have been mentioned. 

Fourth Year 

When this period is reached, just what type of 
work is now entered upon will depend upon how 
definitely the tones of the scale have been established. 
If the children have developed the ability to hear 
tone fairly well, let them make music stories, the 
contents of a section — S, 4, or 5 sounds in a story. 
It will be noticed that if prior to this time very little 
singing has been done, they will quickly acquire the 
ability to sing the tones of the scale and use them 
easily in constructing stories. 

Fifth Year 

Beginning with this age the scale can be divided into 
chord groups, nim[iber pictures associated with the 
bird cards, the staff locations in the Key of C, used 
with both the colored disks and the black and white, 
and the original melody writing extended to the phraw 
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— four measures. Also the long sound used in the 
center as well as at the end of the stories. 



Sixth Year 

The children who are in the five- and six-year groups 
have doubtless entered school without having secured 
at home any assistance in the matter of using the sing- 
ing voice. Hence many of them are monotones ; or, 
if not monotones, having only a few tones of the scale. 
When it is possible for the home to do such work as 
has been outlined for the first few years of the life of 
the child, the teacher can continue the good work that 
the mother has started. At the present time it may 
be diflBcult for many of the teachers to hear or sing 
pitch accurately, but each has a piano in her room and 
it can be used as a guide imtil the ability to use a pitch 
pipe is acquired. 

Example. Tell the bird story for 1 of the scale" (do), then 
sound the pitch of C for the children to hear. In playing a 
game of "Find," stand by the piano so as to touch the pitch, 
when you are ia doubt about it. 

During the school year the tones of the scale should 
be established, that the children may enter the first 
grade with the abihty to hear and sing pitch accurately. 
If a limited time is at the disposal of the director, it 
may not be convenient to sing and play with more 
than 1, 3, 5, 8, — the do chord (tonic). But as the 
scale of C is made the basis of future activity, all the 
tones should be taught to the children. 
.1 There are to be foimd in Part Two many ideas for 
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the play-work, and a quantity of material for the 
various games. Use that which best suits your needs. 
Remember that the steps must be progressive, and the 
simplest of the material chosen for your use. The 
following ideas will also prove helpful : 

Make chains of colored paper (necklaces), and put 
them in story form. Take dyed articles like balls and 
animals made of clay, sticks, wooden blocks, in fact, 
anything in your possession such as triangles, diamonds, 
beads, pegs, thread, cloth, etc., that is near enough 
to the colors of the bird cards to use for the short 
stories. 

To form the habit of using the singing voice in con- 
versation may require time and patience ; but to play 
successfully is sure to require them. It is also a most 
successful way to help the monotones. 

In every group of chfldren there are always a few 
who work quickly, making it necessary to find other 
things for them to do. Such ideas as the following 
wiU be found of great assistance: 

Example. The children have just completed a music 
story, having made their selections from the center of the 
table, as you sang/ Louise and Kenneth heard all the 
tones quickly, but the remainder of the group made mis- 
takes, necessitating the repetition of the story. Permit 
the two children who heard it correctly to turn their disks 
face down and go to any material that you may designate 
and select what is in the story; upon their return have 
them place what they have chosen underneath those that 
are turned down. 

The "finding of something to do," or the giving of other 
things to do, will be easily cared for if the different types of 
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material are utilized, thus enabling the quick ones to be 
occupied and the slow ones to work without being made to 
feel it. 

If a small group is Playing Store, use the colored 
objects of various kinds, letting the singing voice share 
with the speaking voice in the buying and selling. In 
this, as in other activities, the leader must be sure of 
her note values. In conversations, the long sound is 
used in a variety of places, as are also words of two 
syllables. The plan of adhering to the long sound at 
the end and in the center of a sentence, as well as the 
practice of using one-syllable words, refers specifically 
to stories made by the children, or sung for the children 
to hear and reproduce. The object in a conversation 
is to get the sound repeated that they may hear it, 
sing it, and feel the rhythmic values. 

PLAYING STORE 

Example. The kind of article which is purchased deter- 
mines what tones should be selected for the conversation. 
We will say that the child wants to buy red apples, lemons, 
or plums. 

IJIJ J J JU J II 



Chad. Ijl 1 1 1|1— 1 

I want to buy red ap - pies. 

2J J J J }\M 

Storekeeper. 1—1 1 1 Ijl— jj 

Do you want them for pies? 
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1} JU IJ J IJ 

Chad. 1 1 i 1— I 1 1 I i_ 

No, no, no, just to eat. 

t J J J JU J 



Child. 3 3 3 3|3— 3 — 

Mo - ther wants some lem - ons. 



J J J u J 



Storekeeper. 3 3 3— |3— 3 — 

Do you want ma - ny? 

a J J JU J II 

Child. 3 3 3 3|3— 3— || 

Just a half a doz - eh. 

IJ J JU J II 

CAiW. 5—5 5 15 5 



How do you sell plums P 

IJ J J J L 

Storekeeper. 5 5 5 5 | 5 || 

Fif - ty cents a peck. 

IJ J JU. *!! 



Child. 5 5 5—1 5 .X 

That is too muchl 
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After the children have had a little practice in playing 
in this fashion, it will be noticed that it is possible for 
them to play without assistance ; that is, to sing the 
pitch accurately and rhythmically without depending 
upon the leader to start them. 

Children like to coimt; let them do so with the 
singing tone, part of the time. 

Examples of melodies made by five-year-old children : 

iJ J J J L II 

1 3 1 5 I 5 



Will you play with me? 



4 

4 



J J J J L II 



Did you see my ball? 



U JU-JU JIJ 

5 5|3 3|1 1|1— 
We 'are go-ing down the stairs. 

IJ JIJ JIJ JU 



1 3 I 5 4 I 3 5 I 8 — 
Del - ly's dress is piok and white. 

THE GRADES 

In schools where the music teaching has not been 
conducted in this way, activities should begin in the 
first and second grades, starting as with the children 
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in the five-year group, from the very first. Proceed 
as rapidly with the material in Part Two as conditions 
allow the securing of definite results. 

First Grade 

If the five-year group has established all the tones 
of the scale, and the simplest of the material in Part 
Two, the teacher before proceeding to divide the scale 
into chord groups should begin with the unused portion 
of the material outlined for the development of the 
tones of the scale. If conditions are favorable, this 
grade should complete all of the material designated 
for the Keys of F, G, D, and B flat. 

Although the children will be able to accomplish the 
play-work a little faster than those a year younger, 
do not allow them to go over the work too rapidly. 
Consider the majority of the children. The alert ones 
should not push you into doing things which are beyond 
those who must go more slowly. 

Second Grade 

Review what is necessary of the play-work ac- 
complished during the previous year; then proceed 
to use the material that is outlined for scale and chord 
forms in the story building. Find, associate, and use 
tones that sing together. Use the rests in the story 
writing in all of the nine common keys. 

Third Grade 

This grade should accomplish with ease the ad- 
vanced types of the play-work; the wider intervals 
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and octaves, the harmonizing of familiar one-toned 
melodies, the natural minor and the rest in a larger 
way, in the story writing. 

Conditions may be sufficiently advantageous to use 
the outline for the age period from 9 to 10, beginning 
the work in late winter or early spring. 

Fourth Grade 

Whether or not the third grade began the work of 
the 9- and 10-year period, it should be reviewed and 
the remainder of the outline in Part Two completed, 
unless it be the division of the beat. The original 
writing, the absolute freedom in singing a second part, 
the greater familiarity with the rests, passing notes, 
initial measure, slur and tie in the writing are of greater 
value than anything else, for future building. The 
different rhythmic patterns of the equal and imequal 
divisions of the beat will be easily acquired when the 
children have a foundation upon which to build. 

Where it is necessary to use a music reader, and the 
division of the beat is used in the material, the de- 
velopment of this problem will have to begin sufficiently 
early to permit of the independent use of the divisions, 
before the book work is attempted. 

• 

RETARDED CHILDREN, OR THOSE WHO HAVE REACHED 
THE THIRD GRADE WITHOUT TRAINING 

One of the conditions confronting every teacher, 
causing much annoyance, is the undeveloped ability 
to sing the tones of the scale. The age period makes 
the dnldren more or less self-conscious, and results 
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are difficult to secure. Especially is this true when 
individual work is attempted. 

Part Two contains a great deal of material which 
can be adapted to such conditions. Instead of be- 
ginning, however, with the single tone, use the do 
chord group — 1, 8, 6, adding the 8 later on. (Study 
Part Two.) 

Use the number disks, giving to each child four of 
each number. Play any of tbe simple games that 
are adapted to your conditions. 

Another way of working is to show the entire fanuly 
of tones on the staff, using circles instead of notes. 
Let the children coxmt them, then place above the 
circles the proper numbers. Erase, then distribute 
the disks that you intend using — 1, 3, 6. Sing the 
tones of a short melody ; repeat dowly and have the 
proper disks selected ; sing again, using the numbers ; 
let every one stand who has on his desk the correct 
numbers. The row having chosen every one correctly 
is the winner. The children will be quick to detect 
tone differences, and the spirit of play will make pos- 
sible the accomplishment of definite work even in the 
very first lesson. 

The next time a game is played add the 8 of the 
scale. The following day show the staff positions of 
1, 3, 6, 8, making the presentation as interesting as 
possible. Have the number disks placed in position 
on the desks; write a short story on the staff and 
have the diildren select the correct nimibers. Note 
the row having chosen the most correctly. Write 
another story, have it studied, then erase before hav- 
ing the disks chosen. 



d 
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It will depend upon conditions just how rapidly the 
other tones of the scale are added. Study Part Two 
and select the material that will aid you to secure the 
best results. 

Before passing from the first use of 1, 3, 5, 8, ask 
the children to make music stories, directing the play- 
work in this way: "This morning each one is going 
to select from his disks four numbers, two of one kind 
and three of another; place them in a row on your 
desks, in any way that you would like to sing them." 
Select two or three of the stories, place the numbers 
on the board, and have every one sing them. Select 
a few more and put them on the staff, letting every 
one try to find the right groups. They will study their 
own stories and that of their neighbors, imconsciously 
reading sta£f locations and also associating numbers 
with notations. 

With the activities guided in this manner it is im- 
possible for the children to make mistakes. They 
are encouraged the next tune original story writing 
is done to make a larger effort. 

When 4 of the scale is introduced, guide the original 
work in a similar manner, or say: "Select for our 
stories this morning numbers 3 and 4 — you may 
have either three, four, or five tones in a group, like 
this — 3, 3, 4, 4, 3. Or 3, 4, 3." Let the children 
exchange stories, go to the board, and place them on 
the staff, those in their seats placing them on paper, 
or in a book made for the pmpose of keeping the stories. 

Keep the stories very simple in construction; con- 
fine them to the sections — two measures — imtil you 
are satisfied that a feeling for note values and soimd 
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has been suflBciently established to advance into the 
use of the phrase. As soon as the four-measure phrase 
is possible, make use also of the long sound in the 
center as well as at the end of the stories. 

Follow the order of development in Part Two, in 
introducing the tones of the scale. Advance as rapidly 
as seems advisable, but do not neglect the original 
story writing. The children will become familiar with 
tone and staflF location much more quickly through 
that avenue of expression than through any other 
means or way of working. 

As soon as all the tones of the Scale of C are in use, 
introduce the signature for the Scale of F and start 
all over again, using 1, 3, 5 (do, mi, sol). As quickly 
as possible use 1, 3, 5 of G, B flat, and D. 

Return to the Scale of F and add 2 of the scale, 
using it first with 1, 3, 5, then with 1, 3, 5, and 4. Use 
the Scale of G, B flat, and D. To aid the variety 
use the long sound in different places. (See Part 
Two.) 

When 6 of the scale is introduced, use it in connec- 
tion with 1 and 3. (See Part Two; follow the out- 
line.) Six of the scale is so important that a great 
deal of play-work must be done with it. After using 
it with 1 and 3; 4, 6, 8; scale, in the Key of C, 
use the other keys and vary its use in the original 
stories. 

The last tone of the scale to be introduced is 7. 
Use it first with just the 8, then with 1, 3, 6, 8. Make 
scale stories; divide the scale into chord groups, and 
begin using the remainder of the nine common keys. 

The two-part singing can be started — that is, the 
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finding, using, and singing of tones that like to sing 
together — just as soon as there is sufficient under- 
standing of the contents of the chord groups. Play a 
game like the following : 

Example. Have the number disks placed in position on 
the desks. Hold in your hand a group of large number 
disks, and sing 3 of the scale : 

J 3 3 3-1 3-3-|[ 
Who can sing with me? 

The children choose whatever they decide will sing well. 
Some of them may choose 4, a dreadful choice ; but show 
them how 3 and 4 sound when they try to sing together. 
If an instrument is in the room, use it ; if not, let the chil- 
dren sing mi, mi, mi, mi, mi — while you sing fa, fa, fa, fa, 
fa against them. 

Permit all who have chosen 1 to sing in reply — on that 
pitch — "1 can sing with you" — or, if 5, "5 can sing with 
you." While the children are singing their reply join them, 
singing the 3 with their 1, or 5. For variety use the speaks 
ing voice, * I have a number that sings with 5 choose one 
to sing with it." This type of activity increases their 
knowledge of intervals, chord combinations, the hearing 
and singing of a second part. 

Take each tone of the do chord (tonic chord) and have 
numbers chosen that can sing with it. Later, let the chil- 
dren harmonize their one-tone melodies, those in their 
booklets. Make selections and have all in the room sing 
the second part, then reverse it and all sing the upper part. 
It may be necessary to correct different things about their 
construction, but all will profit by the examples. Such 
work will eliminate the old idea of singing "alto." (For 
more extensive two-part play-work see Part Two.) 
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One of the things that children in this grade like 
to do is to make imaginative stories. The following 
example was written by a nine-year-old girl ; she had 
been a monotone until this time. 

She wanted to go to the circus, but with no one to 
take her she thought she would have to stay at home. 
The first five notes express her joy, when she is told 
that a friend will take her. (She jumped up and 
down.) After arrival something displeased her and 
she was in doubt about being glad that she was there 
— see the next three notes; the next four notes ex- 
press her desire to go home ; the next five notes show 
a growing desire to remain, because the clowns make 
her laugh ; the remainder of the story expresses delight 
and satisfaction. 



(1) 



(2) 



§urf r i T' i i J^^ i J jj j i i 




Rural teachers will find this outline helpful for their 
older children. Many of the games that are outlined 
for the first and second grades can be adapted to their 
needs, if time and conditions permit. Situations vary 
so extensively in the rural districts that it is impossible 
to make a definite outline ; that is, give them just the 
type of activity that appeals to the children in their 
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locality. There is such a variety of play-work in 
Part Two that can be used for developing the lan- 
guage of music, and at the same time enable the chil- 
dren to enjoy the process of learning, that it will not 
be difficult for a teacher to select what best suits her 
needs. 

ANALYTICAL OUTLINE 

Order in Which (he Scale Is Developed 

1. Key-note. 

5. Chord leader. 

3. Completes tonic triad. 
8. Octave. 

4. Chord leader. 

2. Completes lower part of scale. 

6. Minor key-note. 

7. Completes the scale. 

First Impressions of the Durations of Sound 
Two short sounds and one long sound. 

1 J J u n 

Three short sounds and one long sound. 

! J J J IJ. II 

Four short sounds and one long sound. 



4 
4 



J J J JL II 
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■» 
Six short sounds and one long sound. 

ij Jij Jij jij n 

Nine short sounds and one long sound. 

U J JIJ J JIJ J JIJ II 

Four short sounds and two long sounds. 

IJ J U IJ JJJ II 

Six short sounds and two long sounds. 

1} J JIJ. IJ J JIJ. II 

Eight short sounds and two long sounds. 

tJ J J JL IJ J J J(. II 



Original Melodies. Sentences Containing Words of One 

Syllable Are Used 

As each tone of the scale is presented it is used in the 
original story building. 

In connection with the sounds the impression for a fin- 
ished musical sentence is made a prominent part of the 
activity. 

The melodies are sung with and without a text. 



/ 
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The Chord Forms. Extensively Used in AU the Work 

1, 3, 5, Tonic. ("Do chord") 

4, 6, 8, Sub-Dominant. ("Fa chord '0 

5, 7, 2, Dominant. ("Sol chord") 

5, 7, 2, 4, Dominant seventh. ("Sol 7th •*) 

6, 1, 3, Minor triad. ("La chord") 

The tones composing a chord are used in a general way, 
the object being to make the child familiar with the contents. 

DevehpmerU of the Keys 

The keys having flats for signatures through 4 of the 
scale. 

The keys having sharps for signatures through 5 of the 
scale. 

Second Impressions of the Durations of Sounds 

Two long sounds in the center. 

i J J J JU JIJJ J JL II 

Long sound at the beginning, center, and close. 

! J IJ JU J U II 



8 



J. IJ J J IJ J J IJ. II 

J JJIJJJU JJIJJJII 
J JU J J JU J JJU j II 
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Short and long sounds in a variety of places. 

1 J J IJ J U U II 



8 



J J IJ J J U JU. II 

J J JIJ J JU JL II 



Original Melodies. Sentences Containing Words of Two 

Syllables 

The music stories follow the chord forms in their con- 
struction and contain the new positions of the long sounds. 
Keys of F, G, Bt?, D 

Scale and Chord Forms Used Together. The Accent of the 

Measure Is Made the Guide 

Accent of the measure falling on a tone of the tonic 
chord. 
Examples : 

O > > > =" 

J 1 3|3 2|3 4|5 — 

± > >>>>>> > 

J3455|323— 18553 1:3 21 

Accent of the measure falling on the tonic and dom- 
inant. 
Examples : 

43 2 1|2— 3|2 2 3| 1 — -H 

15 3 3 2|1 2 3— J2 2 5 2|3 
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Development of Intervals 

Finding tones that sing together, first work in hearing 
and singing a second. 

Combinations according to chord formations. Intervals 
that are comparatively close together. 

Examples : 

1, 4. 4, 6. 6, 8. 8, 6. 8, 4. 6, 4. 
1, 5. 2, 5. 5, 7. 5, 2. 7, 5. 7, 2. 

Original Melodies. Words of One and Two Syllables 

The melodies are pictm'ed in the nine common keys. 
The chord formations and the fom'-measure phrases are 
kept active. ^v* 

Use of the Rest After the Accent \,^ 




1. At the close of a sentence. Vi/^ 

ijjjjij JiJjjJiJ^-ii 

2. In place of a dot. \f' 

1 J J J IJ- H J J J U Ml 

3. In place of a note. 

1} J I J M J J I J HI 



Continued Use of Intervals 

Wider distances and the octaves. 

Accm'acy of pitch and recognition of staff locations* 
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Examples : 

Octaves 

Key of D. 7 to 7. 2 to 2. 
Key of E. 7 to 7. 6 to 6. 

Intervals 

Key of A. 5 to 4. 7 to 4. 
Key of E. 7 to 2. 4 to 6. 

Original Melodies. Words of One and Two Syllables 

The melodies contain the new problems of the wider 
intervals and the rests. 

Four and eight measures are used. 



Original Melodies. Combining Tones thai Sing Together 

Finding and associating two tones. 
Harmonizing familiar one-tone melodies. 
Examples : Key of F. 



2 3 3 
4 1 1 


3 
1 — 


5 4 

I 2 


3 
1 


2 3 3 
4 11 


3 
1 — 


5 4 

2 2 


3 
1 


2 3 3 
4 1 5 


4 4 
6 6 


6 6 
1 1 


5 
3 



I 



Minor Scale. One-tone Melodies 

Natural form of the minor scale. 6, 7, 8^1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
Beginning and closing the music story writing with 6 of 
the scale. 
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Examples : 

*6782|336— 



4 

J 6 5 4|3 — 3|6 — 7i6 — X|i 

Conlinued Use of the Rest. After and On the Accent 
Examples : 

t J ^ ij HJ JiJ >* II 



2 

4 

8 

4 

8 



4 
4 



J n^ J IJ J IJ H 
J^J IJ-J IJJJ IJ Ml 
^'^^ JIJ * JIJ * JIJ ^ Ml 
JJ-JIJJJ-IJM^U.HI 



The Visitor. A Note between Two Chordal Tones 

With all of the chords. 
Examples : 

Tonic chord. 

2 1 3 I 3 (2) I 3 3 I 5 - II 

4 X 

2 8 (7) I 8 5 I 3 3 I 1 - II 

4 X 
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Sub-Dominant. 



2 8 3 I 4 (3) I 8 6 I 5 

4 X 



The Initial Measure 



Example : Key of G. 



4 .; 
4 - 



15 3 
The world is full 



1 
of 



(1 2 
5 — 

joy, 



3) 
X 



(4) 

4 
For ev - ry girl and boy. 



II 



The Slw- 



Example: Key of F. 



3 
4 



12 3 

Winds aie 

2^3 4 

o'er the 



1"^2 3 I 
blow - ing 

5- X II 
lea. 



l ^iU^UJ^Uj^ 



fi> V 



Original Melodies. Words of One, Two, and Three 

Syllables 

The music stories contain the new problems and the com- 
bining of two tones. Harmonizing familiar one-voice 
melodies and constructing new combinations. 
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The Divided Count. Equal Values 
Changing famiUar rhythmic patterns. 

Examples : 

IJIJJIJJIJIJIJJIJJUII 

IJ JJJIJ JIJJJJLII 



\ 



The Dotted Note. Equal Values 
Changing familiar rhythmic patterns. 

Examples : 

SJJJJJJUJJJJIJ.JJJIJ«^ll 

ij jj ju. jijjjju-n 



PART TWO 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE TONES OF THE SCALE AND 

DURATION OF SOUND 



CHAPTER SIX 

Instructions 

IN the following pages many things have been taken 
into consideration : the conditions in the school- 
room, the need for fostering individual and collective 
experiences, the pleasures that games afford, and the 
value of the social contact during the process of learn- 
ing the language of music. The material, even the 
syllables — do, re, mi — must become to each one 
only a means to an end. The games have been so 
constructed as to avoid any waste of time. In adapt- 
ing old games like "New York" or "Pies to SeU" or 
making new games, it must be remembered that every 
child must be occupied as much as possible. Do not 
keep the same game "going" too long; have new 
games simple in character, directions easily remem- 
bered. Above all else have them suited to the age 
period and the conditions of the school. 

There are three reasons for using the Scale of C 
in the first presentation : the original melodies to 
be made by the children, its importance in musical 
history, and the value of 4 and 5 in locating key- 
note and signature. Note duration and tone are 
taught jtogether. Large use is made of the singing 
voice in conversation, thus establishing with ease 
rhythmic value and sound. The original story build- 
ing begins with the introduction of the very first 
tone of the scale, and the application of text to 
sound. 

A musical story is the combining of three or more 
tones rhythmically and musically. The melodies are 

53 
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called "music stories," to the children. In the singing 
of sentences, in the exchanging of questions and re- 
plies between the leader and the children, the contents 
of sections and phrases must be used. The stories 
for hearing and singing, which make use of two or 
more of the scale, must be short — contents of a 
section. In the first play-work, place the long sound 
at the end of all stories. 

In the beginning it will be necessary to lend assistance 
in the singing of the various pitches. Reward the 
child for hearing and naming the sound correctly — 
giving temporarily into his possession whatever repre- 
sents the tone. Later, when a fair degree of inde- 
pendence is achieved, the correct pitch must be sung 
without the aid of the leader. 

In using material, disks or blocks, or anything else, 
have the children lay it on the horizontal, whether 
they are making stories of their own or selecting what 
is being sung for them. 

Example : 

ooo oooo ooooo 

I JJUIIiJJJIJ.IIIJJJJUII 

It is necessary for the leader to be familiar with 
measure, in order to assist the children in the singing 
of their stories. Accent definitely. The feeling for 
measure, section, and phrase is the first requirement 
in this text. The children need to develop the sense 
of values through experiences. 

The make-believe stories that are used to introduce 
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the tones of the scale are intended for children under 
the age of seven. It is doubtful if they will have the 
same interest for children beyond this age. Do not 
waste valuable time telling long stories, or those that 
are too fanciful in character. The conversations with 
the children must be carefully guided and the situa- 
tions made interesting. 

Always establish the pitch of 1 — the key-note — 
with yourself and the children before beginning any 
type of tone work. In singing with the syllable 
"loo," sustain the tones. TTie instructions are of 
greater value if given with the singing voice. 

After the do, mi, sol, do (1, 3, 5, 8) have been intro- 
duced, the long sound must appear in the center as 
well as at the end of the stories. 

In associating words with the music stories, the 
greatest care must be exercised in choosing one-syllable 
words — one word to a sound. Although the two- 
syllable words are commonly used in speech, little 
children do not know how to divide a word into two 
parts and use the two sounds. In singing melodies 
for the children to hear and select disks, sing words 
with them as frequently as possible. The mere sing- 
ing of sounds is not sufficient to develop the skill that 
is necessary to use with ease and intelligence text and 
sound together. 

To explain the games, the same type of material will 
be mentioned throughout the text. Other things 
should be used: anything in your supplies that will 
lend variety to the activities. 

In presenting the different play birds, preface your 
Btwies with interesting things about real birds. Gioose 
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one having in his plumage the color of the make-betieve 
bird. 

Red bird Robin 

Orange bird Oriole 

YeQow bird Canary 

Green bird Parrot or green canary 

Blue bird Blue bird 

Purple bird Purple finch 

Pink bird Australian parrot 

light red bird . . • . The cardinal 

THE PLAY BIBDS 

1 of the 8cale is represented by a dark red bird. 

2 of the scale is represented by an orange bird. 

3 of the scale is represented by a yellow bird. 

4 of the scale is represented by a green bird. 

5 of the scale is represented by a blue bird. 

6 of the scale is represented by a purple bird. 

7 of the scale is represented by a pink bird. 

8 of the scale is represented by a light red bird. 

Section, — two measures : 



2 

4 

8 



4 



J ju n 
J J J IJ- II 
J J J J I . II 



2 
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Phrase, — four measures : 

J JIJ J IJ JU II 



\ J J JIJ JJIJ J JU. II 

1 J JJ JIJJJJIJJJJI. II 

! J J IJ IJ J IJ II 
S J J J IJ. IJ J J U- II 
i J J J J L IJ J J J 1. II 



A Story about Robin Redbreast^ 

One morning after a hard rainstorm two children stood at 
a window watching a bird taking a bath. The sun was shin- 
ing brightly, but the little lawn in front of the house was too 
wet for the children to walk upon. There was one pair of 
feet, however, that did not mind the wet. Whom do you 
think those feet belonged to? A bird, a Robin Redbreast I 

He had wakened before the children did, just before 
daybreak. And the very first thing he wanted to do was to 
take a bath and dress himself. What do you suppose he 
used for a bath tub? The gutter? No, he liked a puddle 
in the middle of the road much better. It looked so clear 

* Adapted from stories vritten by a student. 
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that he could see himself in it. You know that our lovely 
robin is a very proud bird. 

Well, after this little robin had splashed around in one 
puddle, he thought he would try the next one; it looked 
better than the one he was using. After he had hopped 
from one puddle to another a few times, he began shaking 
the water off of his feathers and dressed himself. Then 
came the hunt for breakfast. He was so hungry. 

The children had been called to the dining room to eat 
their breakfast, and were almost through when they heard 
a bird begin to sing. Who do you suppose it was? Yes, 
Robin Redbreast I He was in the apple tree, smging one of 
his finest songs, and looking so clean that his red vest, of 
which he is so proud, was more beautiful than it had ever 
been before, so the children thought. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 
Presentation of the Red Bird (1 of the Scale) 

THE first song playmate is the dark red bird ; hence 
Robin Redbreast is a fine bird for the true story. 
The vest of this kingly songster resembles the color of 
the play bird. 

type of make-believe story 

"This morning while I was busy thinking of my little 
boys and girls, planning happy, useful things for them 
to do today, I went upstairs to find something for 
my mother. In the great big box where she said I 
would find another box — the one she wanted — I 
spied a little box, and because I could not quite remem- 
ber what had been put away in that box, I lifted the 
lid and there — weU, what do you think I found P 
(Conversation.) 

Examples of conversations. 

Mary. " A little doll you used to play with ? " " No, Mary, 
it was not a doll." Oliver. "I know, a jack-in-the-box I" 

"No, — guess again. It is the color of something the 
robin is very proud of, but its name is quite diflterent." 
(Conversation.) 

"What does the robin like to do?" Will. "I know, 
sing I" "Yes, he likes to sing — oh, such a lovely song 1 — 
and what I found in that little box will help us to sing." 

(Reveal the play bird and sing on the pitch of middle C — 

added line below the staff — the song name of the bird. 

Secure your pitch from a pitch pipe, unnoticed, or have the 

tone sounded softly at the piano.) 

59 
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Sing: 

I// //IJ J IJ Jul 

"I'm a lit - tie red bird, do, do, do." 

Have the children play a part in receiving him, singing 
on the same pitch : 

Children : 

"How do you do?" 
Bird: 



4J J J I J J 



4 
4 

"May I play with you?" 



As much may be done as seems advisable. Pro- 
long the conversation until all are satisfied with looking 
at the bird card and talking about it. Sing his name, 
find other things that are red, let the children play 
that they are birds, and so forth. 

The next time the children are together, play a 
game of "Find" as foUows: 



FIND 

Hide a sufficient number of bird cards, or disks 
that have been mounted, in nooks and comers, under 
and in articles about the room, or out of doors, to per- 
mit of each child finding at least two of them. Instruct 
the children to find one at a time, return to the leader. 
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sing the tone represented, and then search fw another 
one. 

Upon returning with the bird card the child sings to 
the leader : 

1 ////IJ J IJ J U B 

"Found a lit - tie red bird, do, do, do." 

If the disks are used, have only the name re- 
peated: 

I J J N il 

Do, do, do. 

The singing of the name three times can be fire- 
quently substituted and save many minutes. The 
search continues, and each time the child returns to 
the leader the sentence is repeated. After aU have 
been found, the child having the largest number of 
cards wins the game. 

PATTERN MAKING 

To vary the activities have the children use the 
unmounted disks of the same color for pattern making. 
This is a game which has for its chief object the repeti- 
tion of sound. 

Give to each one a definite number. The outlines 
of a ball and a chair can be made with seven disks ; a 
track or a row of marbles, with ten disks ; stair steps, 
thirteen disks. 
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Example. O ^ O 

Ball: o O 

I J Jij jiTj IJ II 

See my ball is round and soft. 

O 
Chair: q^q 

! J JIJ J°l J JIJ 

Will you sit down in my chair? 
Track. Marbles. 

I J J JIJ J JIJ J JIJ. 

oooooooooo 

Stair steps : O O 

ooo 

4 O 

4 OOO 

OOO 

In singing a pattern, begin where you would place 
your pencil to draw the object. The children enjoy 
singing their patterns, and as the repetition of sound 
is a vital element in securing uniformity of pitch let 
them sing their "pictures" individually andcol lectively, 
using the name of the bird, also words. In selecting 
word stories for the patterns, you are at liberty to use 
anything that will make interesting conversation. 
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The leader must remember to emphasize the accent 
of each measure and observe the long sounds at the 
close of each phrase. The children will follow her 
example, thus gaining unconsciously, from the very 
beginning, a definite feeling for a finished musical 
sentence. 

Children frequently ask for more than is given them, 
when making patterns. If you wish to increase the 
number of disks, do so according to what is already 
given. If they are making patterns with seven disks, 
add three more. 

Seven disks : 

o o o o o o o 

I J J I J J I J J U II 

Three added : 

oooooooooo 

I j J JIJ J Jlj J JIJ. II 



Five disks : 

o o o o o 

1 J J J J U II 

Two added : 

• o o o o o o o 

1 J JIJ JIJ JIJ II 
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Ten disks: 

oooooooooo 

i J J JIJ J JIJ J JIJ. II 

Three added : 

o o o oooooooooo 

\ J J J JIJJJJIJJJJU II 

To build according to a quantity contained in a 
measure, the leader or teacher must become familiar 
with measure and know how many to add. Letters, 
numbers, and simple objects, anything that does not 
require the use of more than thirteen disks, may be 
used for the pattern. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

Presentation of the Blub Bird (5 of the 

Scale) 

fTlELL a true story of a blue bird, his beautiful dress, 
X and some of his habits. Then tell the "make- 
believe*' to introduce the play bird of the same oolor. 

type of BfAKE-RELIEVE STORY 

"Yesterday when I was getting ready to go home — I 
had my hat on and was almost ready to leave the room 
— I remembered that our lovely play birds had not been 
tucked away in their nice little comer in my table. Well, 
as I was taking care of them it seemed to me that I heard 
them talking to themselves. Did you ever hear birds 
talk? Just listen to them carefully sometime and you 
will be surprised at what you hear. They do not talk as 
we do. They have their very own way of talking, and I 
think it is a lovely way. (Conversation.) 

"Can you guess what our birds were saying P They 
wanted one of their playmates to make you a visit. So, 
just as soon as I reached home I went right upstairs to that 
big box for the kind of bird they wanted,, and what do you 
suppose I found ? Those birds were out of the box, waiting 
for me 1 They seemed to know where they were going, 
and right away they began to sing : 

1 J J J J I J J J 

"We are blue birds, sol, sol, sol." 

As the sentence is being sung the birds should be 
held to view, placed on table or floor. What is done 

65 
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with them depends on the situation. Sing the line 
several times, make their ooming one of cheer and 
good will. During the conversation with the chil- 
dren use the singing voice as much as possible. Let a 
game of guess follow, either at once or the next day. 
(Sometimes the children ask, "Is that a truly story?" 
When they bring up the question, talk about houses 
that they build in the sand and real houses ; railroad 
tracks they build with blocks and tracks that trains 
use; birds that we play with and birds that "truly" 
sing, etc.) 

GAME OF GUESS 

Group of Ten or Twelve 

The leader holds in her hand as many of the red 
land blue birds as can be conveniently managed. 
Choose a child to start with and ask with the singing 
voice : 

t J J J l\o 

"Can you guess its name?" 

If you have asked the question on 5 of the scale 
and the child responds, 

s j J IJ II 

'* sol, sol, sol," 

the card is given temporarily into his possession. Learn 
to work quickly, as thus the attention of the children 
is more easily held and they are more alert. If the 
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reply is wrong, pass to the one next in line, singing on 
the correct pitch, "Can you," etc. When the supply 
in possession of the leader is exhausted, the child hold- 
ing the largest number of cards wins the game. No 
one should have a second "try.** If all miss it, the 
card belongs to the leader, who is always in the game. 

Schoolroom 

If there is not time to outline birds on colored paper 
for the children to cut and own, let them mount the 
colored disks on l^Xl2 i^ch squares. All the children 
in the three rows to the left hold red bird cards, or 
disks; all to the right the blue ones. Sing to the 
entire room, "Can you guess its name?" Every 
child must make his own decision. If some of the 
children having blue birds hold them up while you 
are singing the question on 1 of the scale (red), score 
one on the board for the blue bird side, and vice 
versa. The side having the fewest marks wins the 
game. You may hold the bird cards in your hand or 
paste on a strip of paper colored disks, arranged in 
the order in which you sing the tones. The latter 
can be shown to the children, which pleases them 
and fixes the idea. 

GAME OF "get THEM** 

This game must follow a "Game of Guess** or 
"Find.** The leader tries to get all of the birds in 
her possession again. To an individual sing this 
question: "Have you this?" 
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ExAMPiiE. "Julia has two blue birds, and John has won 
a red and a Uue bird/' The leader sings the question to 
Julia on the pitch of 1 (red bird), and Julia, not hearing 
correctly, holds up one of her blue birds, which of course 
is wrong and she loses the card. 

John is addressed on the pitch of 5 (blue bird), and he 
hands a dark red bird to the leader, which of course is lost. 
Every child forfeits his bird if the wrong one is picked up. 
The child who is able to keep all that he won in the first 
game is the winner. 

FIND 

Group of Ten or Twelve 
Large Group if Out of Doors 

Hide the cards carefully, almost out of sight. The 
children need really to hunt for them. Use the plan 
outlined for the red bird. 

The monotones may be slow in changing pitch, hence 
it is necessary to encourage and help each one, letting 
them go in search of another bird card, even if they 
persist in smging 1 of the scale for 5, and vice versa. 
They frequently hear a tone accurately before they 
develop the ability to sing it, and this fact must be 
remembered in all of the game work. 

ANOTHER WAY OF PLAYING THE GAME 

Group of Ten or Twelve 

Use bird forms that have been cut from colored 
paper. Divide the. children into two groups. Pin on 
one group the red birds, and on the others the blue 
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birds. Let each group take turn about in hiding. 
If red birds are being found by the blue birds, the 
latter must be able to sing, when presenting the red 
bird to the leader : 

s //;/ij J ij J u I 

"Found a lit - tie red bird, do, do, do." 

If the blue bird is unable to sing the sentence on 
the do bird's tone, 1 of the scale, he must forfeit his 
bird. The group having the most in it wearing birds 
wins the game. Only children who do not lose their 
birds can hide the second tune. If many children 
lose their birds during the first hiding, do not play 
the game more than twice. It is necessary to keep 
all the children occupied. 

USE OF MOUNTED DISKS 

Group of Any Size 

Cut a stiff board into squares, 1§X1| inches. Give 
eight squares to each child, with a small envelope to 
keep them in. Distribute to each one the gummed 
disks, four red ones and four blue ones. You may 
divide the correct number of colors for the children 
or have large boxes in which the disks are placed, 
letting the children supply themselves. First secure 
the red ones and paste them before getting the blue 
ones. 

After the colors are mounted, place all the red ones 
in a pile and have them moved to the left and some 
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six inches above the edge of the desk or table. Place 
all the blue ones together and move them next to the 
red ones, to the right. 

Let the children sing each of the tones once or twice, 
just to review the sounds, and then ask them to select 
the ones you will sing for them. Show them that if 
the red bird story is sung they are to take one of the 
red mounted squares and place it to the left, near the 
edge of the desk. The next one they hear is to be 
selected and placed by the red one, and so forth, until 
the story is finished. As you proceed, conversation 
wiU be necessary, and it is best to carry it on with the 
singing voice. 

Example. On the pitch of 1 sing : 

I J J J U. II !J U H 

"This one sings first." "Then this." 

! J J U II I -i=-ii 

"This one next." Finished story, "Did you call?'* 

In using the sentences, instead of "loo," the child 
has more chance to hear the sound and make a selec- 
tion. Have the children sing the story using the bird 
names, do, do, sol. Ask for new words to say to it ; 
select words out of their immediate surroundings. 

Examples for further work of type outlined above. 

25 1 1 5-11 4 5 5 1 1 1 5 — II 

Ck>me and see. Did you see my drumP 
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2 5 5 I 5-11 J 5 5 5 5 I 1 i| 

Hear the bell. Give me your red ball. 

I 5 5 I 1- II 4 1 15 11 5 II 

Watch me jump. Won't you play with me? 

I 1 1 5|1-.|| J 15 5 11 5 II 

John may go too. Watch the boys and girls I 



ORIGINAL STORIES 

Group of Any Size 

Place the mounted disks in position on desks or 
tables. Guide the work by asking the children to 
make a story with three of their disks ; with four, and 
then with five. Encourage the singing of the stories 
individually and collectively. After a game of " Find " 
let the children make stories out of those in their 
possession. 

Examples. ''Frank has found five disks and can make 
several music stories out of them." (1, 1, 1, 5.) 

''Susan has found three disks and there is nothing for 
Susan to do but to place them in a row." (5, 5, 5.) 



4 1 1 1 i,5_|| 2 5 

Did you hear me call? May is here. 

4 1 1 5 1 I 1 11 2 5 515- 

I can jump and run. That is mine. 

J 5 1 111 1 

Help ine make a track. 
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VISUALIZING 

Group of Any Size 

Use groups containing three, four, and five disks. 
Place the mounted disks in position on desks or tables. 
Prepare a few strips of paper on which have been 
pasted gummed disks, red and blue. Show first one 
having three in the story. Remove it from sight and 
ask the children to take the corresponding colors from 
their individual piles. Note the one placing it cor- 
rectly. Determine if possible the first one to do it. 
He wins the game. Sentences that have been used 
in other ways may be utilized for this work. 

Examples. 

I jjuiiijjjij.iujjjju II 



1 1| 5 II 1 1 1 I 5 



115 5 



2 

4 



jjyiiijjjij.iujjjji. II 



15 1 



5 5 115 



5 115 



GAMES OF GUESS 

Group of Ten or Twelve 

Place the mounted disks colored side down in a 
box. Let the children each choose one. When all 
are supplied, the leader asks individually, "What 
have you?" The child sings his responses: "I have 
*do,'" or "I have 'sol.*" Those who fail to sing 
their tones correctly must give up their disks. 
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The cMdren gain much freedom and independence 
of effort in such work and should be allowed to do the 
best they can in making rephes. The teacher should 
not lend assistance tintil after the first effort is made. 
She does not know what the children have chosen. 
The game may be changed in this way : Leader sings 
on 5 of the scale, "Have you this one?" If the child 
addressed has it, recognizes it, shows it to the leader, 
and sings, "Yes, yes, yes," it remains in his possession. 
If the next one addressed has 1 of the scale, and the 
leader repeats her question on 5 of the scale, the child 
must determine the pitch and reply, "No, no, no." 
If he fails, and says, "Yes, yes, yes," the disk is lost. 
The rephes are made on the tone used by the leader. 

GAME OF GUESS 

Schoolroom 

Place the disks in position on the desks. Ask each 
child to hold a disk in his hand. Pass from child to 
child as quickly as possible, asl^g your questions. 
All will be alert, for every one is supplied with disks, 
and no one knows to whom your questions will be 
addressed. 

Example. If Jane is holding a red disk (1) and you sing 
your question to her on the pitch of 5, she must recognize 
the pitch you are singing and also remember what she hoa 
in her hand. If she replies, "Yes, yes, yes," the disk must 
be replaced with others on the desk. 

Ask at least two children from each row. Hie row that 
did not lose a disk is the winner. 
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If the teacher wishes to have six boxes in which are placed 
the disks in use, ask the monitors to pass them to the chil- 
dren and let each child choose from the boxes instead of 
from those in his envelope. 

The game may be played by asking the children to 
hold up what they have in their hands, in response to 
your questions. This will enable the hearing only to 
figure in the game, but it is advisable to use it. Variety 
is the secret of success. The same work can be done 
over and over again if the manner of "dressing it up'* 
is suflBciently varied. 

SHORT AND LONG SOtJNDS 

Sing different groups with "loo" and have the 
children tell how many short sounds they heard, how 
many long ones. Hearing a group of sounds cannot 
begin too soon. 



Example. 8 



1 J J J ij. II 



"Harold thinks he heard four 'dos' and one 'sol,' four 
short and one long sound. I will sing it again." Repeat 
the story and give any assistance that is necessary. 



CHAPTER NINE 

Presentation of the Yellow Bird (3 of the 

Scale) 

type of make-believe story 

ALL of us know what a playmate is, don't weP (Con- 
versation.) We came near forgetting to mention our 
lovely birds ; they are the best of playmates. Just think of 
the happy times they have given us 1 Well, yesterday noon 
I wanted to show our birds to a visitor, but when I went to 
get them they were nowhere to be found! I said, *0h, 
what will the children do I' Can you guess what I did 
just as soon as I reached homeP (Conversation.) Yes, 
you are right, I went upstairs to that big box and there 
were all of our birds, telling other birds about their good 
times with you. I went downstairs just as softly as I could 
walk and waited until everything was still; then I crept 
back to the box, but the birds were gone I Of course I 
wondered where they could be, but when I came iuto the 
room this morning a surprise awaited me. There were all 
of our red birds and blue birds together, and the dearest 
little yellow birds were sitting between them, just like this. 
(Place upon table or hold to view three birds, red, yellow, 
and blue.) It did not take me long to find out the name 
of this new playmate, and when I heard the sweet story 
he sings I could hardly wait for school time to tell you all 
about him. He sings : 

!////!// J I J JIJ II 

Fm a lit -tie yel-low bird, mi, mi, mi. 



"Do you think you will be able to tell the story of the 
yellow bird when you hear it P Shall we play a game P" 
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GAME OF GUESS 

Try the children, and see how many can suig un- 
assisted the story of the red bird, then the story of 
the blue bird, then the story of the yellow bird. Place 
the bird cards that you are to hold in your hand for 
the game in this order: (1) Yellow, yellow, red, yellow, 
yellow, red, yellow. Yellow, blue, yellow, yellow, blue, 
blue, yellow. (2) Red, red, blue, red, blue, yellow, 
yellow, red, yellow, yellow. (3) Red, blue, blue, yellow, 
blue, yellow, yellow, yellow, blue, blue. (4) Blue, yellow^ 
red, red, yellow, yellow, blue, yellow, yellow, red. 

The children will be inclined to anticipate, and so 
it will be wtell to surprise them by repeating the same 
tone. They expect to hear you change to a new one, 
which means that they are guessing instead of listen- 
ing, instead of really thinking about it. 

1£ the group is small, follow the plan of giving to 
the individual the card correctly guessed. 

For schoolroom conditions work by rows ; divide 
the boys and girls or call upon them individually. If 
the leader has her melodies on strips of paper and 
takes the rows in their regular order, it will be a simple 
matter to note on each color the number of hands 
raised. 

Example. For red (1) hold up the right hand. 

For blue (5) hold up the left hand. 

For yellow (3) hold up both hands. 

Row 1. The blue bird story is sung for them. Four of 
the children hold up both hands, and two of them the left 
hand. Make note of the figure 2 over the color on the 
paper marked Row 1. 
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Row 2. The red bird story is sung for them. Five of 
the children hold up the right hand, and one of them both 
hands. Make note of the figure 5 over the color on the 
paper marked Row 2. 

After giving each row two trials, show the paper to them, 
and put on the board the number in each row that heard 
their tones aright. The row having the largest number 
wins the game. 

FIND 

Group of Ten or Twelve 

Follow the previous plan. Hide more of the yellow 
birds than the red and blue ones. Following is the 
line the children sing upon returning with the yellow 
bird: 

I ////l/^ J IJ JU II 

Found a lit - tie yel - low bird, mi, mi, mi. 

Schoolroom 

Play out of doors if possible. Indoors, hide among 
the children in every other row, and about the room. 
Give permission to the remainder of the children to 
find the disks. Girls may ask those in their seats if 
they have certain disks, and the boys hunt around the 
room. K many return at once with the same kind of 
bird, have all sing the sentence together. 

To the mounted disks already in use add four new 
squares and four yellow disks. Place them in order, 
putting the pile of yellow ones that the children have 
prepared between the red and blue ones. 
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Sing stories for the children to hear and dictate them 
also with the speaking voice. Continue the construc- 
tion of original stories. The following plan will enable 
the leader to do systematic work. Sing the story as a 
group instead of singing one tone at a time. Have 
the disks selected at the completion of the story. The 
singing of several tones together must be used in con- 
nection with the single-tone hearing and singing. Use 
kx), la, and words. 



Examples. 



(l)2i 
4 



3 3 — 



4 



1 1 I 3 — 



4 
4 



1 3 1 I 3 — . 



3 3 1113 



(2)3 5 

4 



3 3 I 3 — .11 



4 

4 
4 



3 

4 



Go and hide. 

3 3 1 I 3—. II 
Find Jo and me P 



1 1 3 



Can you count to ten ? 

5 5 5 I 3—. II 
See the white snow I 



5 5 3| 5-.II 2 3 5 I 3-11 



Who is out there ? 



3 3 3 5 13 






1 3 I 5-. II 



3 1 5 I 3 



4 



lit 



3 
4 



John and Joe. 



5 3 3 5 I 3- 
Down the hill we go. 



3 5 3 I 1 — . II 
Close the side door. 



3 3 



Ed may dean the boards. 



II 
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FINDING GAME 

Schoolroom 

Hide all the red birds in one comer of the room, 
distributing them €is much as possible. Put the blue 
birds in another comer, and all the yellows in the 
opposite comer. Tell the children where the different 
colors are hidden, divide them into three groups, and 
designate what each group is to find ; then begin your 
tone singing. 

The children will watch you to see if by any chance 
you are looking toward the comer where the one you 
are singing is hidden. Each group and each individual 
are to work independently. If you are singing 3, the 
yellow bird story, and a child in the blue bird group 
gets a blue bird, let him alone. Continue singing the 
tones you have selected and at the close show the 
children the strip of paper on which the story is pcisted. 
The group having only the color they should find wins 
the game. 

ExABiPLES. Sustain each sound long enough for the 
children to think about it. Remember that the repeated 
sound is very valuable ; the children need to hear it many 
times to establish it. Sing sentences like the following : 

I J J Jij. n 

"Wliat is this one?" (Red) 

I J U II 

"This one?" (Red) 
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4 
4 



J J 



C( 



II 



Find this one." (Yellow) 



2 1 ll3 1|3 5|5 

r r y r y b b 

2 1 3l3 5|5 1|3 

r y y b b r y 



-II 



-II 



MEMORY GAME 

Group of Any Size 

Place the disks in position on the desks. Dictate 
or sing a melody of three, four, or five sounds. As 
the story is sung, have the children select the proper 
disk, hold it up to view, then place the selection face 
down. At the conclusion of the story, ask the children 
to take from their disk piles the corresponding ones, 
placing them face up and below those that are turned 
down. When this has been done read the story, and 
have the first row of disks turned over. 

The largest number in any one row, correctly placing 
the second line of disks, wins over the other rows. 
Should there be a tie, permit the children to decide 
the question of winners. 

Example. The sto)y sung is 1, 3, 1, 3, 5. 

Janet hears the five sounds correctly, but in trying to 
remember their order has some difficulty. 
Turned over 1, 3, 1, 3, 5. 
Placed below 1, 1, 3, 1, 5. 
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To read music notation easily it is necessary to 
see and retain the contents of a section and of a 
phrase. 

GAME FOR TABLE OR FLOOR 

Group of Ten or Twelve 

Scatter many of the bird cards, placing the three 
colors within easy reach of every one. Sing slowly a 
short story, and before repeating it tell the children 
they are to pick up the ones in your story. The 
winner must have every card right. 



Examples. 

3 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 



1 3 1 I 5 — . II 
Have you my ball? 

5 5 3 5 1 1 II 

John and Joe are chums. 



Watch me spin my top. 



Conversations like the following are often necessary. 
Take, for instance, the second example. "Whose bird 
story started the game ? " Some one replies, ** The * mi * 
bird." "Why, Dick, is that what you heard? Listen 
again." Repeat the melody. "Dick, what did you 
hear this time?" "The 'sol' bird sang." "Sallie, 
did you hear me sing this?" (Sing Sallie's story, 
5, 5, 1, 5, 1.) "I am going to sing the story again 
because some of the children could not have listened 
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carefully." There may be many "Sallies," and the 
repetition of the story will no doubt correct all the 
mistakes. 

PLAYING PARTNERS 

Schoolroom 

Give to every other row several birds of each color, 
or use the mounted disks in the envelopes. Sing the 
story just noted for the small group. The children 
having the disks have the first chance to make selec- 
tions. Sing the story the second time, and if the 
partner is satisfied that the selections are right, no 
corrections are made. If he thinks he heard b, b, 
y, b, y (5, 5, 3, 5, 3), he picks up a y (3) and puts it 
over the r (1). Each child must let the story alone 
until the correct colors or syllable names are read. 
The largest number having the story right, in the 
partners' row, wins the game; or the row having all 
correct and the partners* none may be accounted the 
winner. 

FIRST WORK ON THE STAFF 

Group of Any Size 

In the early work on the staflf it is helpful to use 
colored crayolas and music staff paper. The material 
found in books should follow a previous and constant 
use of the staff. No difficulty in the matter of transi- 
tion will result, for the black and white notation is 
used in connection with the crayolas. Paper on which 
the staff picture has been drawn is better than the 
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blackboard. Draw the lines far enough apart to 
place a disk between them. Present the staflf as a 
whole ; do not say anything about its construction — 
five Unes, four spaces, clef, etc. 

Into good-sized boxes — deep stationery boxes are 
useful — place the three colors, red, yellow, blue. 
Talk about pictures of various kinds before showing 
the staflf picture ; then tell the children that we can 
make pictures with the bird colors, pictures that we 
can sing. (In talking of pictures bring out the idea 
that there are many kinds of pictures. Pictures out 
of doors, on the wall, blackboard, in the open fire, etc. 
Lead eventually to the fact that we can have a pic- 
ture like this — draw the five fines of the staflT and 
place the clef — for the bird stories, reaUy making 
pictures of the music stories that we hear and sing.) 

Draw the added line below the staflf, paste the red 
disk upon it, saying as you do so, "'Do' chooses to 
sit down here aU by himself." Paste a blue disk 
on the second fine. "And the blue bird thought he 
would like to sit here, higher than the red bird's place." 
Place a yefiow bird in position on the first line, saying, 
"Our dear fittle yeUow bird sits between the red and 
the blue bird, so the only place for her is here on the 
first line. Can you guess what we are going to do 
now? We are going to see who has the sharpest 
eyes." 

Remove your picture, and into the eraser rafl of 
the blackboard, or any other convenient space, put 
several blank staflf pictures — in length about 12 or 
14 inches, fastened with thumb tacks to pieces of 
board. 
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Select a few children to go to the board. Let as 
many €is point correctly to the place where the "*do' 
bird" belongs go to the box containing the red disks 
and each select one for pasting. Let the next group 
select the color first and try to place it. You are 
likely to have all kinds of results, but the experience 
is of value to those doing the pcisting and to those 
who are observmg. 



STAFF WORK CONTIPTOED 

Place the mounted disks on the desks. Draw upon 
blackboard or staff paper a large staff. As you make 
a closed note-head (•) on the added line, converse 
with the children. "Who can take out the color for 
the bird that lives here?" (1) Place a note-head 
(•) on the second line. "And who is here?" (5) 
Place a note-head (•) on the first line. "I am sure 
every one remembers who likes to stay here." (S) 
Place another note-head (•) on the added line, saying, 
"Let us put another one down here." (1) 




Conversation may be needed. "Julia, what did 
you choose for this one?" (Point to the second line.) 
Julia. "Blue." "That is right. Tony, what did 
you choose for this one?" (Point to the first line.) 
Tony. " Blue." " Well, Tony, what would you choose 
for this line?" (Point to the second line.) In the 
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beginning quite a little conversation will be needed, 
and the teacher must be guided by conditions. The 
following games are useful for further practice. A 
generous supply of disks and small envelopes should 
be in the possession of every leader. 

Example. 

4 1 3 5 5 I 5 II 

I can play a drum. 

Into each envelope put one red disk, one yellow disk, 
and three blue ones. When class time comes, give 
an envelope to each child. Let him empty the con- 
tents on the desk, leaving them disarranged, but 
color side up. Ask the children to listen while you 
sing a story. Sing it twice and slowly, using the 
words. The child able to put the story together 
quickly and without a mistake wins the game. The 
teacher may rearrange the disks thus : 



4 
4 



Come and join the game. 



She may also ask the children to make an original 
story with the same disks. 



A STAFF STORY 



Have the mounted disks arranged in order. Draw 
a large staff picture on the board and place the follow- 
ing story in position, using white crayon and closed 
note-heads : 
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^ » , ' M 



The first one putting his colors in the right order 
wins the game. In order for the child to place the 
colors correctly he must read the black and white 
picture, a practice which cannot be too frequently 
experienced. 

STAFF FICTUBES FOB GOLOBING 

Make short stories on staff paper, using circles for 
note-heads. Let the children outline them with the 
correct colors. 

If the number in the group is too large to prepare 
the staff pictures, let the children make a story with 
their mounted disks and then have the fun of making 
the picture on the staff paper. 

FIND 

Have the children make stories with those found, 
select a few and place them on the staff. If those 
having the chosen stories recognize them before some 
one else does, they keep them; otherwise they are 
forfeited to the ones making the right selections. 

Examples. 

Robert's story — yellow, yellow, blue, red. 
Ruth*s story — red, blue, yellow. 

The leader pictures the one Ruth has made, but Robert 
recognizes it. The leader pictures several more and among 
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them is Robert's story, but he fails to recognize it. He re- 
turns his disks to his envelope and loses the credit of recog- 
nizing the other story. 

The leader can vary the play-work endlessly, if 
she will keep constantly before her the fact that a 
given number of counts must be contained in a meas- 
ure, and that to be complete a music story must have 
in it two or four measures. 



GAME OF BOY BLUE 

(Planned by a Teacher) 

A child is Boy Blue, and the remainder of the group 
constitute the sheep. Boy Blue names them the three 
tones, or pins on the sleeves the colors. When he 
blows his horn, or calls to them, only those come in 
who have been named the sound that he is using to 
bring them in. 

All of the "strays*' that come in with the different 
groiQ)s are separated after every one has been called 
into the fold. The group having the fewest "strays" 
is the winner and the next Boy Blue is chosen firom 
that group. (This game is great fun after all of the 
tones of tiie scale are in use.) If the group is large, 
give the ^'strays" a chance to get back into the fold. 



CHAPTER TEN 

Presentatiojv of "Another Red Bird" (8 of 

THE Scale) 

THE "cardinal" of Southern fame can be made 
the basis of a true story. If it seems desirable, 
avoid telling the color of the cardinal until you are 
ready to present the play bird. Let the children 
endeavor to guess his color, and instead of another 
"make-beUeve" simply say, "I found another play 
bird who wanted to visit you, and his beautiful dress 
is like the fine bird we have been taUdng about." 
After showing a pictiu*e of the cardinal and the play 
bird, use your own judgment in guiding the conversa- 
tion, concluding with tlie name of the other red bird 
and his singing name. 

i;/ //ij J I J J iJ y 

I'm an-oth - er red bird, do, do, do. 

This bird now plays a part in the games, story build- 
ing, and staff placing. Add to the mounted disks 
already in use four new squares and four Kght red 
disks ; have them mounted. 

Play games of "Find" and "Games of Guess," ac- 
cording to previous plans. Hide and use more of the 
light red, bird color than of the dark red, yellow, and 
blue. Show where he lives on the staff — "Up above 
all of the others, and in a space." At once put the 
added line below the staff, where the dark red bird 
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lives. Establish the difference between the following 
tones : 1, 8. 1, 5. 8, 5. 8, 1. 




2Z 



USE OF THB PHRASE AND TWO LONG SOUNDS 

Up to this point all the stories made by the children, 
or sung for them, have ended with one long sound. 
The long sound in the center as well as at the end 
must now be emphasized, and the fact brought to the 
attention of the children through the leader. Sing a 
Story containing sbc sounds. If the presentation fol- 
lows a game of "Find," let each child count the num- 
ber found and then make stories with them. For 
your use choose one containing six or eight disks; 
oonversation will be needed. 

Example. Jack has found six disks and makes a story 
like this, Yellow, yellow, blue, blue, yellow, red. 

"Children, Jack's story sounds like this*' — sing without 
accent: "Do you like it? I can sing it another way." 
(In reply to your question, "Do you like it?" the children 
will doubtless reply, "No," but cannot explain the reason 
why.) 

As you repeat the story, use the accent and the two long 
sounds, 

Yellow, yellow, blue-r- blue, yellow, red. 

"Do you like it better? What did you hear?" Harry. 
"One of those sol birds sang a long time." "Yes, but 
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which sol bird was it?" Alice. "The first one." "How 
are we going to remember to sing more than one long 
sound?" 

If the group is around the table or on the floor, 
push to the right, blue, yellow, red, leaving between 
the two blue birds the space of a card. Now let 
them sing the story with you. Touch each card with 
your finger and hold yoiu* finger on the first blue 
card to help impress the difference in duration. 

Schoolroom 

Have plain paper ready for use and place the story 
with immounted disks, leaving the space of a disk 
between the third and foiu*th ones of the story. 

o o o o o o 

The bird cards can be suspended from tacks, if the 
leader wishes to prepare a board on which to hang 
the cards in the correct positions. Six children can 
be used, each one holding a tone of the story, etc. 



ORIGINAL STORIES 

Group of Any Size 

Place the disks in position on the desks. Ask the 
children to make stories. Guide the activity by con- 
versation, but allow as much freedom as possible. 
In walking about the room it is easy to see what is 
being done and mold correct habits of construction. 
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ExABO»LES. ''Sam has chosen six disks for his story. 
Will he have one or two long sounds in itP" Sing the 
story, using the following values : 

2 1 3 1 5- I 5 5 I 1~ II 

ry b — bb r — (Conversation.) 

"Addie has seven bird colors in her story. Where will 
she find the long soundP" 

2 1 1 I 3 1 I 5 5 I 8- II 

r r y r b b Ir (Conversation.) 

"Earl has ten, let us listen to it." 

Jlll|333|555| 1 . II 

rrr yyy bbbr (Conversation.) 

The sections containing three, four, and five notes 
must not be neglected. They are always useful in 
taking up new work and in singing groups of tones 
for hearing, but the larger quantity contained in the 
phrases also must be used. In . consequence, when 
the children are building stories encourage the use of 
the phrases, especially those using the long sounds 
in the center and at the close. 

Examples of using 8 of the scale. 

3 8 8 1|8 — .'II J 8 5 3 3|8 || 

I 188|1-.|| I 5835|1 

4 5581|5 II 2 i3|53|35|8-|| 

I 8855|1 II I 31|13|55|8 — 
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\ 8553|8 II \ 855|335|331|8 — .|| 



4 

2 
4 



3 
4 

4 
4 



1 1 I 3— I 5 5 I 8 — 11 
Ned and Tom have new balls. 

3 3 3 I 5 — . I 8 5 3 I 1 — . || 
What did you sayP Come out and play. 

5 3 3 1 I 3 I 8 5 5 5 1 8 |I 

Did you make your kite ? Yes, I did last night. 

PUZZLE GAME 

Group of Any Size 

Give to each child a definite number of bird cards, 
or use the disks in the envelopes. Let each child 
select what he wishes to have in a story. Turn color 
side up, and scatter them near the upper part of the 
desks. Sing a story, and let the children try to put 
it together. Each child may not have chosen one 
haK of those sung, but the game obliges him to think 
of what is being sung, and watch what he has, taking 
out €is best he can those disks which represent the 
sound in the story he hcis heard. Scatter the disks 
again, and ask each child to make a story with four 
colors m it. Sing with the text the following story : 

f blue, yellow, blue, light red. 

4 

Come out and play. 

Ask the children, "Who has a story that begins the 
way mine begins?" They think of what they have 
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in their stories and of what has been sung to them. 
The first one discovering that it is the blue bird sing- 
ing first, and can tell the leader that his story begins 
with the same tone, wins the game. Another way of 
playing it is to sing a story and ask, "How many of 
those that are in your story are in my story?" If, 
for instcmce, Henry has a story containing dark red, . 
yellow, blue, light red, and can tell you about it, and 
also tell what is needed to make the one you sang, 
he is the winner. This type of work demands a great 
deal of independent thought and action, but is helpful, 
gives variety, and fosters the doing of more diiBGicult . 
work. 

HEARING OF PHRASE 

Place the disks in position, definitely establish the 
pitch of one, and ask the children to listen to your 
story. Sing it through twice, then ask the children 
to tell you what you sang. 

Story : 

2 1 1|33|5.5|8— 
Will you run a race with me? 

If any one succeeds in hearing the entire story cor- 
rectly, let him build a story for you to sing for the 
children. Aside from the benefit derived from hear- 
ing a complete musical sentence, the habit of getting 
music "songwise" is being established. 

Other exabiples for hearing the phrase. 

I 3 3|5 — |5 5|1 — 
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J 3 3 5 3 I 8 I 5 3 5 3 I 1 H 

I 8 8 8 I 5 — . I 5 3 5 I 1 — . 

All of the boys have on new caps. 



BLACK AND WHITE STAFF PICTURES 

Place the disks in position on the desks. Have 
ready a story on staff paper or on the blackboard. 
Ask the children to select the right bird colors ; time 
them. The one finishing in a given nmnber of minutes 
wins the game. 

EXABIPLE. 




t^ — ^ 



t5^ 



Another way is to let the children choose the corre- 
sponding colors from their piles as the circles are 
placed. Those able to keep up with you, finishing 
as you do, may take turns going to the board and 
being the leader, provided they have chosen correctly. 
The child places the circles in position on the staff 
as you did, letting the children choose in the same 
manner. Do not neglect to sing the stories or do 
anything else of value that is mentioned by the class 
or thought of by yourself, but remember to emphasize 
the accent of each measure in the singing of a series 
of sounds. 
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Other examples. 



3 

4 

3 
4 

3 
4 



358|533|l35ll— .|| 
53lll35|885|8— .|| 



853l313l555l8— . 



GAISB OF SPEED 

Ask the children to turn the contents of their en- 
velopes on the desks. Have them choose one blue 
disk, one yellow, one dark red, and two light reds. 
Return the rest of them to the envelopes. Have the 
disks turned color side up and scattered. As you 
sing on the different tones the sentence, "Turn this 
one," the disks selected must be placed in order and 
turned face down. The first one sung is put near 
the left edge of the desk, the next one beside it, and 
so forth. Work quickly ; allow no time for hesitation 
or watching of neighbors ; make it a race. Sing the 
story that you have used, and then have the disks 
turned face up. Those having heard the story cor- 
rectly are the winners. The game may be continued 
in various ways. If you have used this story, light red, 
red, yellow, blue, light red, ask how many can name 
the first one that was turned over ; the last one ; the 
second one, and so forth. Ask if they can sing the 
tone. Sing the story again, adding one more tone, 
putting the long sound in the center as well as at the 
end of the story. 
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EXAUPLES. 

"5" added 

1 J 

8 

\ J 



8 1 



"5" added 

t J 



2 

4 



(( 099 



8" added 



I J 

3 



CiO»» 



3" added 

1 J 



\ J 

5 



J J 

1 3 

J u 

3 — 



J 



II 



J 



J J 

1 3 



1 J J 



3 1 



J 



J 



5 8 



J 

8 



5 I 8 II 

J JU II 

5 5 I 8- II 



J 

5 

J 

5 — 



J 



II 



J 

8 

J 

8 — 



8 18 II 

J JU 

5 8 I 8 — 

J 

» I 5 II 

J JU II 

8 8 I 5 — 



II 



J J 



1 I 8- 



II 



J 



3-1 



J JU II 

S 1 I 8 - II 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 

Presentation of the Green Bird (4 op the 

Scale) 

CHILDREN are familiar with parrots, and an 
interesting conversation about them will make 
a fine preface for the play bird story. 

type of lliAKE-BEUEVE STORY 

*'One day I was playing with some children who knew 
the stories of the red, blue, and yellow birds, and a little 
boy asked if he could have a green play bird, just like the 
parrot he had at home. (Conversation.) 

*' Did you ever hear a parrot try to sing ? (Conversation.) 
Well, we learned to care for the green bird that I found for 
this little boy better than any parrot any of us knew. Shall 
I tell you about him ? , 

"One day the birds that we know were singing together, 
and this green bird, though hunting for something to eat, 
became so interested in their song that he forgot about his 
breakfast. 

"It was not the first time that he had listened to the 
birds, but this morning the song was so beautiful that he 
flew right down between the yellow bird and the blue bird 
so that he could hear them better. Then something funny 
happened I When the green bird heard the red bird and 
blue bird stop singing and the yellow bird go on singing by 
himself, he decided to sing. Well, it sounded just as though 
they were quarreling ! I am sure that the yellow bird must 
have been very much surprised, for he stopped singing right 
away and started to fly. The green bird was just as sur- 
prised as he was, and said, 'Oh, excuse me, pleas^, I will 
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always wait for you to finish your song before I begin to 
sing.' That must have made the yellow bird happy, be- 
cause he invited the green bird to go with him to make the 
children a visit. * Listen to what the green bird sings." 

S ////IJ J IJ J U II 

" I'm a lit - tie green bird, fa, fa, fa." 

Let the children sing the sentence with you, then 
by themselves. If a piano is in the room, let the 
children hear the discordant sound made by mi and 
fa when they tried to sing together. Place the five 
birds in order, putting the mi and fa cards quite close 
together. If the children are seated in desks, have 
paper bird forms or the unmounted disks pinned on 
a strip of plain paper, or tack board, that they may 
be removed from sight as soon as the lesson is over. 

The fourth tone of the scale is the basis of a chord, 
therefore it should be carefully established. 

FIND 

Group of Ten or Twelve 

Hide more of the green birds than of the familiar 
ones. Use the previous plan. 

Schoolroom 

Divide the children into two groups. Hide more 
of the green and yellow birds than of the blue and red. 
Hide them among one of the groups and let the other 
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group do the hunting, or hide the disks before the 
children arrive in the morning. Have the boys take 
turn about in finding — the girb on one day and the 
boys on another. When playing, if many are ready 
at the same time with the bird card, remember to 
have the children sing the sentences together, to avoid 
having too many stand around awaiting their turn. 
The new tone keeps the children busy, and gives a 
review of the first steps. Give each child four new 
squares and four green disks; mount them and add 
to those already in use. 

GAME OF GUESS 

Any of the games previously outlined may be used, 
but that this tone may be definitely established, the 
following order should be considered in arranging the 
bird cards for this game or for story building. Vary 
the games and adapt them according to the develop- 
ment of the children. 

(1) 1,3,1. 1,3,4,3. 3,3,4,3. 

3, 3, 4, 4, 3, 1, 3. 1, 3, 5, 3, 4, 4, 3. 8, 5, 3, 3, 4, 4, 3. 
8, 1, 3, 4, 3, 3, 8. 8, 3, 3, 4, 4, 3, 1. 

(2) 3,5,5,4,3. 5,4,4,3,5. 8,5,4,4,3. 
1, 3, 5, 5, 4, 4, 3. 3, 8, 3, 4, 3. 

(3) 1, 3, 4, 3, 5, 4, 3. 5, 4, 3, 1, 3, 4, 3. 8, 5, 5, 4, 3, 4, 3. 

O, O, O, 4, o, o, o. 

(4) 5, 4, 4, 1, 3. 1, 1, 4, 1, 3. 8, 5, 4, 4, 1, 1, 3. 
3, 4, 4, 1, 1, 4, 3. 8, 8, 3, 4, 4, 8, 5. 8, 5, 4, 1, 4, 8, 8. 
5, 8, 4, 3, 5, 8, 1. 3, 8, 4, 1, 4, 8, 3. 
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GAME OF GUESS 

Group of Any Size 

Choose a child to face the class and hold a bird 
card so that all may see it, and let all sing the question : 

1 J J J J L II 

Can you guess its name? 

If the child makes a correct guess, the card should 
be given to him. Use as many children as possible, 
work quickly but without haste. 

ExABfPLE. Fifteen children have guessed correctly and 
have cards. Move among the children, singing this question : 

1 J J J L II 

Who has this card? 

If 4 of the scale is the tone being sung, those having the 
green bird must hold them up. If they fail to do so, or if 
those having *'mi" hold up their cards, all lose them. The 
leader then requests that they be given to the children who 
are without cards. Those able to keep their cards are the 
winners of the game. Whether all of the children are in 
possession of the cards does not matter. Each child will 
be alert, for he knows there may be an opportunity to get a 
card. 

fa's place on the staff 

Group of Any Size 

Have ready a staflf picture and use the unmounted 
disks. "Some of the boys are wondering if *fa* has 
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m 

^ a place on the staff. Indeed he has and you will not 
need to be told where it is." •:'•'••• 

As the conversation is in progress, place the familiar 
colors on the staff, leaving an extra sp^^it'ljetween the 
yellow and blue. Permit the children 'to. experiment 
with placing the green in the right location;' From 
the story about the green bird flying down'-bet^,een 
the yellow and the blue, or from hearing, singing -t^e 
"fa" between the "mi" and the "sol," the chilcfcejC-* . 
should have no diflSculty in discovering his place:, •;•• 
But do not be surprised if the disk is pasted on a line * .- 
or space close to the light red bird's place. It takes 
some children a long time to learn how to think. 

STAFF DICTATION 

Place the disks in position on the desks. Ask the 
children to choose as the staff position is named. 

"The first one in our story likes to stay on the added 
line; the next one on the first line; the next one in 
the first space; the next one on the first line; and 
the last one on the second line. Read the story to the 
class. Permit those who selected the correct colors 
to place the story on the staff, using circles. 






^ <y ^ 



Those at the board must not look around. If any 
one fails to remember what the story contains, or 
places a circle in the wrong place, one of his neighbors 
takes the crayon and completes tjie story. This keeps 
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the children who ace m their seats occupied. Choose 
only those discovering mistakes. 

Black crayob and white newspaper are very useful ; 
they save $i'^0&t deal of blackboard erasing. When 
it is necessary to use the blackboards and crayon, do 
not allow erasing. Let the board space be given to 
anofhi^ the first time the eraser is used. 






GAME FOR HEARING 



Place the disks in position on the desks. Establish 
the key-note, then sing one of the following stories 
and have the children listen to it. Repeat slowly and 
have the disks selected. 

^ 1 3 4|3— .|3 5 413— .11 f 5 44 3|5 



2 3 3|4 — |3 5il — II 2 85|53|44|3 — 

^ 8 3 3|4— .14 4 3|5— .|| ^ 18|5 — |43|5 — 

Those making the right selection are the winners, 
and should be given permission to put their stories 
on paper that they may be used again in the future. 
Remember to have many of the stories sung, and also 
words found for them. Emphasize the number of short 
and long sounds used in the different stories. (See 
games outlined for the first four tones of the scale.) 

The nmnbers on page 99 are arranged in sections 
and phrases and can be used for singing stories to the 
children, hearing, selecting disks, placing stories on 
the staff, coloring stories, and as guides in the original 
writing. 
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MEMORY GAME 

Group of Any Size 

Place the disks in position on the desks. Have 
them selected as the story is sung; sing slowly, sus- 
taining the sounds. Story : 

2 



^354—435— 
4 III 

Help every one to get it right. Have it studied 
carefully before the disks are turned over. Continue 
in this manner: "Ned, go to the box of colors and 
choose the first one in our story." He chooses blue 
and holds it up for all to see. Let all who are in doubt 
stand up with him and wait until the right one is 
selected from the box. AU who had to stand forfeit 
their first disk. Continue until all have been turned 
over. The row losing the least wins the game. 

ORIGINAL MELODIES 

For this lesson use crayolas and paper. Let the 
children prepare their own slips of paper or pass pre- 
pared pieces, cut 3X6 inches. Use circles and place 
them on the horizontal. Ask them to make a story 
containing six tones. The first stories will look like 
this, O O O O O O . Select one and sing it, using four 
short sounds and two long sounds, O O O O O O . Let 
the children tell you what they heard. Have the 
stories arranged correctly. 

The next time they are together for a lesson have 
each row make a selection, and state the number 
they would like to use in a story. 
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Example. Row one decides upon eight disks. Do as 
before, select a story and sing it, six short sounds and two 
long ones. 

Examples of choice. 

Row 2— O O O— O O O— 
b y g g y r 

Row 3— O O O O O— O O O O O— 
y g b b h— b g y g y 

This work will cover two or three lesson periods. 
Continue from day to day until many different things 
have been accomplished: contrasting stories, com- 
parmg, correcting, singmg, finding words for them, 
using the staff, and if possible having the melodies 
put into individual booklets. 



NOTE PICTURES 

Up to this point the closed note-head and circle 
have been used in picturing stories on the staff. In 
preparation for furllier development of note pictures, 
the following plan will be found helpful : 

''Children, it is easy for us to remember our long sounds 
when the stories lie on the desks, or when we put them on 
paper, but to remember them when they are on the staff 
we must have a picture that will help us. For the long 
sound let us use the circle that you have been making, 
and for the short sound the big dot that I have been 
making." Use a few stories like the example to impress 
the point. 
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■^ — ^ 



t5^ 



You must mind, This fine sign. 

PASTING UlNMOUNTED DISKS 

Group of Ten or Twelve 

Place them horizontally. Make a story and let 
the children place it on strips of paper before attempt- 
ing to paste it. Later use the same stories for staff 
work. 

Schoolroom 

Owing to the quantity of disks that would be re- 
quired and the time consumed in handling them, it 
is better to use crayola and staff paper for the repro- 
duction of stories. However, disk pasting, if done 
under direction, can be made both profitable and 
enjoyable. 

ExABfPLE. Children have been making stories with their 
mounted disks, and Julia has chosen light red, blue, green, 
yellow. She is asked to go to the board and point to the 
home of the light red bird. She does so, but points to the 
third line instead of the third space, which forfeits her 
chance to paste the disk. 

Any child who can successfully point to the correct loca- 
tion should have the privilege of pasting the color. Choose 
a diild firom another row to find the blue bird's place, etc. 
Tlie entire room derives the benefit, for all are consciously 
studying staff locations. 
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The following day present a black and white picture 
of the same story. The number of children who prove 
capable of recognizing it may be quite limited, but the 
practice of using the black and white notation must be 
kept up. The colored disks will eventually be dropped. 



STAFF PRACTICE 

Place the disks in position on the desks. Let the 
children make their selections as the story is sung. 
Sing staff locations. 

Example. 

First line, second line, first space (pause). 
First line, second line, third space. 

Determine the number choosing the correct disks. 
Sing as a whole, using "loo." Continue by asking, 
"What does our story look like?" Send several to 
the board and let them try to picture the values as 
follows : 

o o o— o o o — 

Follow immediately with the staff picture of it. 



b ' ' " 



22: 



It is necessary to give the staff representations 
constantly, that the ability to discern locations may 
be developed to the point of skill in reading music 
notation. 
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MUSIC STONES FOR HEIABING 

Sing each story as a whole, but sing slowly and con- 
nectedly. Use the text and help the children to decide 
the first tone in each story. 

4 
4 

4 

4 

2 
4 

2 
4 

4 
4 



3 3 4 4 1 3 

May I go with you? 

3 3 3 4 I 5 II 

May I play your drum? 

3 4 I 5 4 I 3 5 I 8 || 

Did you see my great big dog? 

8 5| 5 4| 3 5 I 8 || 

May I make a big snow man? 

5 5 4 4 I 3 II 

Watch me roll my hoop. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 

Presentation of the Orange Bird (2 of the 

Scale) 

THE oriole is known for his beautiful song as well 
as his plumage and offers much for a true story. 



type of IfAKE-BELIEVE STORY 

" I have another secret I This bird family is quite large, 
the real bird family and the play bird family, too. The 
blue bird told me so. (Conversation.) The blue bird said 
that the red birds were the most important ones in the play 
bird family, for they guide the rest of them in their play. 
I asked him to tell me if there was any one else who could 
sing with him as nicely as the 'mi' bird sang with him. He 
said that nearly all the birds could sing with him, but the 
*re* bird would help the children to remember the story of 
the oriole. *They will like our song, too, when we sing 
together, so I will fly away for him I' (Conversation.) 
Yes, he kept his promise. This morning when I came to 
school, all the little play birds were ready to sing, even the 
new visitor." Show the bird and sing : 

I /;//ij Jij J ij II 

I'm a lit - tie orange bird, re, re, re. 

Place the bird cards in position, red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, light red. Suddenly mix the cards to- 
gether, or remove anything from sight on which they 
are placed. Who can show me where the red bird 
belongs P (Conversation in placing the bird cards.) 

108 
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In playing any of the games, use this order of de- 
veloping the sound : 

(1) 1,1,2,1. 1,2,2,1. 1,1,2,2,2,1,1. 

(2) 3,2,2,3. 3,3,2,3. 3,3,2,2,3,2,3. 

(3) 1, 3, 2, 1, 3. 3, 2, 2, 3, 1. 3, 3, 2, 1, 2, 2, 3. 

(4) 1,2,1,3,2,3,5. 3,5,1,2,2,1,5. 5,1,2,2,3,2,1. 

(5) 5, 1, 2, 5, 5, 2, 3. 5, 3, 2, 3, 5, 5, 1. 

(6) 5, 3, 5, 2, 2, 5, 1. 5, 8, 5, 2, 5, 5, 3. 

(7) 3, 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3. 5, 4, 3, 2, 4, 2, 3. 

(8) 1, 2, 4, 3, 5, 5, 2, 3. 8, 5, 2, 4, 4, 2, 5. 

Use any of the material outlined in the preceding 
chapters. Mount four orange disks on squares, and 
add to those already in use. 

GAME OF DRAW 

Group of Ten or Twelve 

Leader. Hold a group of bird cards. Turn color 
side down and have each child draw a card. On the 
pitch of 1 sing the question, "What did you choose?" 

The child addressed sings the reply on the tone 
represented by the bird in his possession. If he does 
not remember the story that his bird sings, the card 
is returned to the leader. Some children will be very 
accurate, while others will only be close to the neces- 
sary pitch and need some assistance to sing it correctly. 
Give such help as seems advisable. The object in 
having the question sung on the key-note is to help 
the children form the habit of thinking distance, or 
interval 
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GAME OF DRAW 

Schoolroom 

Have each row own a box containing the bird colors. 
Let them each choose one from it for the game. Pre- 
pare a staff, use closed note-heads and circles. As 
the ones desired are placed in position, ask of the 
individual or by rows, 

J J J J I . II 

"Did you choose thisP'' 

ExABfPLE. Pkce a note-head on the first line of the staff ; 
question row 1. Those in the row having "mi" bird cards 
or disks should hold them to view. Some of the children 
may not remember who stays on the first line. Every one 
holding up the wrong color is out of the game, and im- 
mediately deposits his disk in the box. The row retaining 
the largest number of disks, after two trials, wins the game. 
Instead of placing one long story, place several short ones. 





When the work is done in a definite manner, a 
variety of uses may be made of the stories. Let the 
children sing them; erase one, and see how many 
can tell what it contained; erase all, and ask who 
sang the long sound in the fibrst one, the second, etc 
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THE SAME GAME VARIED 

The disks may be secured from the boxes. 

Leader. ''George, can I start my story with the one you 
have chosen?" 

Greorge has **re,'* and if he replies "Yes," the disk is re- 
turned to the box. 

Charlie is asked. He has **fa," and replies "No." So he 
keeps his disk. 

Susan is asked. She has "mi" and knows that the story 
can begin. 

As the tones are sung for the different rows, keep in mind 
a melody plan. If Row 2 is questioned on "fa," and no one 
in the row has "fa," pass to another row, and give Row 2 a 
chance on another tone. If "mi" or any other one is held 
up for "fa," those doing so lose their disks. 

Using short stories enables the leader to impress upon the 
children the tones which we are dependent upon to begin 
and end the stories, do, mi, sol, do. (1, 3, 5, 8.) 

A PUZZLE 

Group of Any Size 

Name the children by the tones in use. Sing stories 

containing the repeated sounds. Allow no one to 

move until a repeated sound is heard. Sing with 
"loo." 

ExABCPLE. Every child in Row 6 is named "do" (1). 
When the story containing the repeated "do" is sung, they 
must recognize it and stand. Failure to do so puts them 
out of the game. If half of those in the row stand up. 
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make note of the number on the board. Give each row one 
chance. 

This game proves great fun. If played often, many will 
become quick to discern and respond. 

2 8 5|3 — |1 1|1 — II I 3 4 5|8— .|8 8 8|1— .|| 

2 85|5 — |54|3 — II ^ 8 3 5 | 4— . | 4 4 2 | 1— .|| 
I 5413-|33|1-|| 2 12|3-|22|1- 

GUESSING 

Group of Ten or Twelve 

Give to each child four or five bird cards, and a box 
to cover them. Let the children take turns in hiding 
a card under their box. Each one to the right tries 
to guess what is hidden. If the child guesses correctly, 
and can sing the tone, the card is his. If the guess is 
wrong, the card remains in the possession of the owner. 
The one having the most cards wins the game. 

NEW GAME 

Schoolroom 

Prepare staflF lines on the board or on paper. 
Send part of the children to the board. Let those 
in their seats use their disks. Have those at the 
board make music stories, those at their seats choose 
a story from the board and take out the correspond- 
ing disks. 
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Example Joe's story on the board. 



§ ' • ' ' ^ 



Louis at his desk chooses the disks and discovers Joe's mis- 
take in having the story end on "re." 

Leader. **Is there anything wrong with Joe's story?" 
Louis. **Joe has made his story end on *re.'" 

Let Louis go to the board and finish the story correctly. 
He must use 1, 3, or 5. (Do, mi, sol.) 

HEARING MELODIES SUNG WITH WORDS 

Let the children sing 1 of the scale several times, to 
establish it. Sing a story twice, not too rapidly, and 
ask questions like the following: "Who sang first in 
my story?" "Did I sing straight upstairs?" 



Examples. 



2 
4 

2 

4 



1 2 [3 4 I 5 5 I 5 — 
Come and see my great big boat. 

8 5 I 5 4 I 3 2 I 1 — 
Jack and Jill ran down that hill. 



II 



4 

4 


13 2 2 5 


May we play in here? 


2 
4 


5 3 8 — 




I can go. 
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If time permits, sing many of the stories and place 
same on the staff. Let the children decide, through 
hearing, how to change the picture so that the short 
sounds can be distmguished from the long ones. As 
children are inclined to make very long stories, they 
should be guided sufficiently to secure three, four, 
five, or six sounds — possibly seven. In this way 
children learn by doing, and the work should not be 
hiuried. 

OmCINAL STORIES 

Another Way of Working 

Ask the children to make a story containing five 
disks. 

Examples. Row 1. Make a story with just "do** and 
"re" in it. 
Row 2. Make one with "mi," "fa," and "sol** in it. 

Some of the stories : 

Do, re, re, do. Mi, sol, mi. Sol, fa, mi, mi. 

Have the stories sung individually; put them on 
strips of paper, using crayolas; exchange them with 
each other, and also make staff pictures. During the 
process of learning how to build stories, the children 
must be specifically guided, or they will waste time 
and lose instead of gain from the experience. After 
a game has had a rest, use it again. Keep going over 
and over the different types of work, varying it as 
much as possible, but keeping within the ability of 
the age period. 
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MUSIC STORIES 

To Be Used for Hearing Text and Tone Together 
3 1 2 2 I 1 — .|I j 3 3 2 2 I 3 



4 - - - I - -11 4 
You can not go. Did you hear the bell ? 

* 5 3 1 21 1 1 5 5 3 5 1 8 — 



4 
Jack can play a horn, toot, toot, toot, toot, toot. 

J 1 2 3 I 2 — . I 2 3 2 I 1 — .11 
Oh let us play on the new hay. 

2 3 2 11 2|1 2 I 3- II 
Will you let me go with Ken? 

I 8 5 I 3 1 I 2 2 I 1-11 
All the boys and girls are here. 

After the stories have been used for the purpose 
mentionedy use them for st£iff dictation. 



\ 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

Presentation of the Purple Bird (6 of the 

Scale) 

rERE are several birds of the finch family, which 
have shades of purple in their plumage, and 
though the color of the play bird is not exactly like 
those worn by this family, a true story of one called 
the "purple finch" will answer the purpose. The sixth 
tone of the Major Scale is the key-note of the Minor, 
very important in character. It will therefore be 
dealt with first in the Minor form. 

type of make-believe story 

"Do you remember what the 'sol' bird told me about 
the red birds?'* (Conversation.) "Well, the red birds 
have told me a secret 1" (Conversation.) "No, not about 
the blue bird, but of another bird, one that the Mo' birds 
like very much. They told me we could begin some of our 
stories with the song of this bird. Isn't that a happy sur- 
prise? Another lovely play bird, and one that can lead all 
the other birds, as the red birds do I Can you guess its 
color? (Conversation.) No, think again. Did I hear 
some one say 'purple'? Yes, (James) is right, and his 
color is like — can you tell me the name of the real bird? 
— Yes, the finch. Our play bird says, 

i;^//l^;j| J J U II 

"I'm a lit - tie pur-ple bird, la, la, la." 

After singing the name several times with the children, 

place all of the birds in position, first on the horizontal; 

116 
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floor, table, or tack board.' Show "la's" place on the 
staff. 

red, orange, yellow, green, blue, purple, light red 

Add four squares and four purple disks to those already 
in use, following the previous plan of mounting them. 



GAMES OF GUESS 

Place the bird cards in the following order, whether 
used for small or large group : 

6, 6, 8. 1, 8, 6. 6, 8, 1, 6. 6, 6, 1, 1, 6, 8, 6. 

6, 6, 3, 3, 6. 6, 3, 1, 3, 3, 8, 6. 6, 6, 1, 3, 6. 6, 3, 8, 6, 6, 3, 6. 

6, 3, 6, 3, 1, 3, 6. 6, 8, 3, 3, 6. 6, 8, 1, 1, 6, 3, 6. 
69 3, 3, 6, 8, 8, 6. 

Group of Ten or Twelve 

Have the bird cards held in the hands of the leader, 
and the card given into the temporary possession of 
the child, as outlined in previous games. The plan 
as designated below for a large group may also be used. 

Schoolroom 

Have the children take out of their envelopes the 
dark red, yellow, and light red disks, adding to them 
the purples just mentioned. Ask your questions by 
rows. Each fchild in the row holds up the disk repre- 
senting the tone sung. Those choosing correctly 
place the disks in line for a story, the others return 
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their wrong selections to the pile. Pass from row to 
row as quickly as possible, that many may have an 
opportmiity of choosing disks. The row having the 
longest stories is the winner. 

Example. Give every row five turns. 

Row 1. The sounds sung for them were : 6, 8, 3, 3, 6. 

Row 2. The sounds sung for them were : 6, 6, 1, 3, 6. 

Row 1 has five children having three disks in story line, 
and one child with all that were sung. Row 2 has four 
children having heard all that were sung and is the winner. 

FIND 

Hide more of the "la" bird cards than of the "do's** 
and "mi's." If stories are made with those found, 
use "la" for the first and last tones. 

ANOTHER GAME OF GUESS 

Place in six cardboard trays (small individual ones 
such as merchants use) the colors in use, unmounted. 
One child in each row' chooses from the tray, while 
the others choose from the mounted squares in their 
possession. The children choosing from trays decide 
the game. Their stories must be correct, also two 
others in their row. If the one with the tray misses, 
three others in the row must be correct, or the entire 
row loses. The children having trays, and hearing 
the story correctly, should be given the privilege of 
pasting it in melody scrapbooks. Do not associate 
sadness with the melodies constructed with 6, 1, 3 
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of the scale. Let the text portray fun, something 
curious, a secret, firmness, etc. Use groups like the 
following : 

GROUPS FOR HEARING 

Use the Text 

2 6 6 I 6-11 4 6 8 I 6 - 1| 

Rags rags rags. Go and hide. 

I 6 1 I 6-11 4663 316 II 



Help me jump. Go and find the girls. 

4 



'* 6 3 1 3 I 6 



I can swing quite high. 
4 



3 6 6 3 I 6—. I 3 3 3 I 6 — . || 



Oh, do come here ! Have you a fishp 

I 6 3 I 6- I 8 8 1 6-11 
Ho, ho, ho, come and see. 

J 6 6 8 I 6 — . I 3 1 3 I 6 — . II 
Where did it go? Out of the door! 



ORIGINAL STORIES 

Group of Ten or Twelve 

Use 6, 1, 3, 8. Scatter the cards within easy reach 
of all. Let the children choose enough to make a 
story, but not more than five. Then put them in 
order, face down. Before the children turn the cards 
face down, they should look at them carefully and 
remember the order in which they place them. 
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Sing a five-tone story for them to hear. As the 
tones are sung, one by one, let the children take turn 
about picking up a card. If it is the one being sung, 
and the possessor recognizes it, the card is placed 
face up. If it is not the one being sung, the possessor 
should know it. If lost, it is returned to the original 
pile, and the child plays on with four instead of five 
cards. The one able to keep the full number of cards 
wins. 

Schoolroom 

Have the children take from the envelopes the 
nmnbers 6, 1, 3, 8, or have envelopes containing these 
numbers. Follow the plan outlined for the small 
group. Sing to rows instead of individuals. Sing 
the stories of the winners, show them on the staff, 
and play the game by placing the cards face up in 
the beginning. 

Example. Sing on the pitch of "la" (6), "Hand me 
this one." Any one having a "la" bird and failing to hold 
it up, and any one holding up anything else for "la," loses, 
and the card is placed to one side. 

The children are so eager to keep their cards that 
they will be inclined to guess. This may occur the 
first time the game is played. 

GAAfE OF COVER 

Let the children scatter over their desks the disks 
representing la, do, mi. When the word "cover" is 
sung, each one covers with his hand a disk, picks it 
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up, and turns it to view: the right ones place them 
in a pile for future counting. The owner of the largest 
number wins the game. When the game is played 
again, have stories and st£iff pictures made of the 
individual piles. 



ASSOCIATION OF 6 (la) WITH 4 AND 8 (fA AND DO) 

OF THE SCALE 

"I have something new to tell you. *Fa* was wandering 
around by himself one day, and hearing some birds singing, 
he got the notion of doing it too. So he began. He was 
almost afraid to sing, because he had not forgotten his ex- 
perience with the 'mi' bird. But instead of sounding 
badly, it was beautiful I The 'fa' bird was so happy that 
he flew around to find out who was singing. Whom do 
you suppose he found P (Conversation.) The *la* and 
Mo* birds I The *fa' bird asked them to sing with him 
quite often. What did they say? That they would be 
glad to sing with him. I wonder if that is why we hear 
their stories together so often.' 



9$ 



Play games of Guess and Find. In the first two 
games played use only the fa, la, do. Then add the 
other tones in use. Vary the games to suit conditions. 



FA GROUP 

Group of Ten or Twelve 

Scatter plenty of bird cards on the floor or table. 
When the children hear a story with fa, la, do in it, 
let each child pick up a green bird card. The one 
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having the most green birds at the close of the game 
is the winner. 

Schoolroom 

Use green crayola and paper. Sing a stated nmnber 
of melodies. Have each child make a green mark on 
his paper every time he thinks that a story contains 
fa, la, do. The row having the most marks in the 
right places is the winner. 

Use the following stories in many ways. Hearing, 
singing, and staff practice. Have the children note 
on their papers No. 1, No. 2, etc. 

Melodies : 

No.l. 2 1 3|1 — II No.2. J 1 3 5|5 — .11 

No.3. 2 8 6|4 — 14 6|8 — II 

No. 4.^ 8 8 8|6 — .|4 4 6|8 — .|| 

No. 5. 3 1 3 2|5 — .11 . No.6. J 5 4 3|5— ,. || 

No. 7. 4 8 1 4|4 — .|6 4 6|8 — .|| 

No. 8. 4 1 1 1|4 — .|6 6 4 I 8 — .11 

STAFF LOCATIONS 

Schoolroom 

Have as many boxes containing mounted disks as 
can be accommodated in the surroundings. Permit 
half of those in the room to select from boxes. Let 
the others use crayolas and paper. 
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As the leader places circles on the staff, have selec- 
tions made from the boxes, and circles placed on the 
papers. At the completion of the melody let all who 
are at the boxes return to their seats and place their 
disks in order on the desks. Let the children help 
each other in correcting the disks on the desks and the 
circles on the paper. 

Examples. Sing the stories as a whole; sing separate 
tones, individually or by rows. Do not point to the notes. 




-^ 



^ <g 



"^ 




Some other time when you are working with staff 
locations use the following plan : 

Example. Row 1. "Sing the first one in this story." 
(Point to the story beginning with "mi.") 
Row 2. "Sing the third one in the story," etc. 

GAME OF GUESS 

Crayolas and Paper 
Schoolroom 

Have the children in the back seats take out their 
disks. Let the others use crayolas, placing circles 
on the horizontal. Place circles on the staff, or sing 
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a story as rapidly as it is possible for the crayolas to 
be used. The row having the most cirdes correctly 
placed, or the most disks correctly chosen, wins. The 
winner for each row may be decided by the one who 
is placing the story with the disks. 

USE OF LA IN THE SCALE 

Place staff lines on the board, or prepare staff paper. 
Accommodate as many children as possible. Let those 
remaining in their seats observe. Call by syllable 
and have the correct positions on the staff indicated 
by circles. 

Example. Place mi, sol, fa, mi, sol, la, sol. 

The children observing should choose a particular place 
to watch, and if mistakes occur they should be allowed to 
correct them, after the others have returned to their seats. 
The one able to correct a mistake wins over the original 
worker. 

STAFF DICTATION 

Use staff paper and black crayola. Dictate the 
following story: "The first one is mi; the second 
one is 'another do*; the third one is sol; the next 
one is la ; and the next one is sol.'' The one getting 
all of them right wins. 




-^- 



^ /g ^ 



In playing games of Guess where cards are given 
to the children, or stories are sung for the disks to be 
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chosen, use the following order, that definite work 
may be done. Some of the arrangements given below, 
when sung as a melody, are not easy to execute. The 
children will be free to select the best ones. Two of 
the examples will require careful thinking on account 
of the distance from 8 to 2 of the scale. 

ExAliPLES. 

2 8 5|5 6|5 3|8 — II J 1 2 3| 5— . | 5 6 5 |8 — .|| 

2 3 5|6 6|5 3|1— II J 5 3 3 | 4— . |4 6 5|8— . || 

J 12 34|5 15 6 6 5|8 1| J 5 546|8 

J 3 3|4 6|4 6|8— II ^ i 4 | 4 4 | 6 4 | 8 — || 

2 8 6|4 4|6 4|8— II ^ 13|46|68|1 — || 

I 85|66|52|3-|| J 8 3 | 2 5 | 6 5 1 1- || 

I 82|35|65|8-|| 2 35|65|82|3-|| 

MEMORY OASIB 

Place on the blackboard stories like the following : 



^=^ 








.^ .^ rj rj 



g ^^ g 
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^=^ 



rj rj 



Have the rows take turns hiding their faces in their 
arms. Erase the circle and call upon the entire row 
to tell the name of the one taken away. They may 
respond in unison, or hold to view the disk represent- 
ing the circle erased. Aside from erasing irregularly, 
follow this plan : 

Have the rows sing the stories as a whole, then 
begin erasing so that two long sounds instead of one 
can be used. Help the children to know that each 
time the circle was erased it was one of the fa group. 
(Note check marks under stories.) 

ORIGINAL STORIES 

At this stage of the work it will be necessary to guide 
the activity. Although what has preceded this step 
has been carefully planned, it is not sufficiently es- 
tablished to use the la with fa, sol, and do, without 
some guidance. 

Example. ''Let us make a story with two mi birds, a 
fa bird, one la bird, and a do bird. You may put them to- 
gether just as you please." 

Of course results will vary. Some will begin or 
end their story with fa, which must be a "dreadful 
mistake.'* If any of the stories end with la — "why, 
la is playing with fa and do, and you know what that 
means, — somebody in do's group must end the story.^ 
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A story placed in any of the following positions is 
correct. Avoid going from la to mi; that was used 
when la was the leader. 

J3 568|3 II J 1 6 4 3|3 1| J 3 3 4 6|8 1| 

J3864|3 1|*8643|3 || J 3 1 6 4 | 3 



Another example. ^'This morning we are going to have 
a real long story ; there are to be seven in it. You may take 
them out as I tell you the names of those who are going to 
sing. One light red bird, two sol birds, one la bird, one mi 
bird, a re bird, and a dark red bird." Let the children 
arrange them in story form. 

Possible arrangements : 

285|65|32|1 — II 232|i8|68|5 — || 

The original writing can be guided in other ways;' 
for example: "Mi" can help the fa group make a 
story. "La" is going to sing with the do bird group. 
"La" is going to sing in her own group. 

Examples. 

la wrra the fa group 

3 o 



^ 3 3 3 I 4 —.|6 6 4 I 3—. 
Where did you hide ? By the new fence. 

J 8 8 8 I 6 — .| 4 4 4 I 3— .|| 
Watch that big frog jump on the log. 

^3 3|8 8|6 4|3^ 
O come here and see this cat I 
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^8 6|8 4|6 4|3 — 
We will jump the rope at noon. 



lA WITH THE DO QROUP 

1 8 3 3|5 — .|6 6 5|8 — .|1 

2 1 3|5 6|5 5|8 — 

I 8 8 I 5 6| 5 5 I l-ll 
Jack Frost made the nuta fall down. 

J 3 3 1 3|5 16 6 5 5|8 1| 



LA <3BOin> ALONB 

3 6 6 6|3 — .|1 3 3|6 — .|| 

* 6 6 3 816 13 3 8 8|6 1| 

2 6 6 13-11 316-11 
Go with me to the woods. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

Presentation of the Pink Bird (7 of the 

Scale) 

THE type of bird whose plumage is the tint of the 
*'ti'' bird is an Australian parrot. 

TYPE OF MAKE-BELIEyE STORY 

"'Children, do you remember what the blue bird told me 
about the play bird family P (Conversation.) Yes, it is a 
big family, with ever so many in it. Well, I have found 
out that there is another bird that wants to visit us. I 
guess the reason that he did not come before is because he 
is such a 'cry baby.' Somebody has to sing with him all 
the time, or the light red bird has to sing as soon as he is 
through. He likes to sit as close to the light red bird as 
the fa bird sits to the mi bird. But his lovely dress is the 
prettiest of them all, so many of the children think." 

During the conversation gradually place the birds 
in scale order, adding the ti bird as mention is made of 
the "lovely dress." 

Sing: 

IJ^///IJ J IJ J U II 

I'm a lit - tie pink bird, ti, ti, ti. 

Have all sing his name — ti, ti, ti — repeat and 
repeat, making the tone cry. Then sing do, ti, ti, do. 

Mount four disks and add to those already in use. 
If disks are used at the desks, or any new game is 
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introduced, try to keep in mind the fact that a tone 
is being established. 

FIND 

Hide more of the "ti" than any of the others. Fol- 
low familiar plans or use new ideas mentioned by the 
children, or thought of by yourself. 

GAME OF GUESS 

Place the bird cards from time to time in the follow- 
ing order ; or put on slips of paper the portion of the 
plan of development which you decide to sing : 

(1) 8, 7, 7, 8. (7) 5, 5, 8, 7, 7, 8, 5. 

(2) 1, 8, 7, 7, 8. (8) 5, 8, 7, 7, 5, 7, 8. 

(3) 1, 8, 7, 8, 7, 7, 8. (9) 8, 5, 5, 7, 7, 5, 8. 

(4) 1, 1, 8, 7, 7, 7, 8. (10) 5, 3, 2, 2, — 7, 7, 5, 8. 

(5) 8, 5, 8, 7, 5, 5, 8. (11) 1, 2, 3, 2, 5, 7, 7, 5, 5, 8. 

(6) 5, 5, 8, 7, 7, 5, 8. (12) 3, 4, 5, 5, 7, 5, 8. 

MELODIES FOR GENERAL USE 

2 3 3|5 5|7 7|5— 18 5|4 2|77|8 — 1| 
Did you ask to go with me ? No, no, no, no, I did not. 

2 1 3 I 2 4 I 4 2|5— I 5 7|7 5 | 5 7 | 8— 1| 
If I bring the wood all in. May I go and have a swimP 

28 5|7 2|2 7|5 — 18 7|2 7i5 5|8 — 1| 
4 

28 7|6 5|5 7|8 — II 
I can go to hunt for nuts. 
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2 3 3|4 6|5 7|8— II 
Can you run as fast as Joe? 

3 1 2 3|4 5 6|5 5 7|8 — .|| 
^ 8 7 8|5 5 6|5 4 2|3— .jj 

I 8 8|7 5|4 2|1-|| 

There are two things to be considered, "ti" (7) in 
connectian with the sol chord — sol, ti, re (5, 7, 2), 
and the scale as a whole* One type of work can be 
mingled with the other. Make use of many of the 
games that have been outlined in the previous chapters. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

Complete Scale — Association of the Number 
AND Syllable — Chord Groups 

ARRANGING THE SCALE 

Group of Ten or Twelve 

LAY all of the bird cards in family order, then mix 
I them up and let the children put them together 
again. After putting them together, count them, lay 
the number on the cards, and then remove them. 

Dark red Orange Yellow Green Blue 
1 2 3 4 5 

Purple Pink Light red 
6 7 8 

Arrange the bird cards in order on the t€d)le, and 
place the number cards in a pile near by. Let a child 
select a number and try to put it on the right bird, 
giving each child a turn. 

Example. Jane picks up the figure 3 but has not the 
slightest idea about it, what it is or where it belongs. " Chil- 
dren, can any one tell Jane the name of the pictiu'e she has 
chosen P I am sure that Jane can count 1, 2, 3. The red 
bird is 1 (place the number), the orange bird is '2 (place the 
number), and the yellow bird is 3 (place the number). Jane's 
picture belongs right here on the yellow bird, and the next 
time she finds the picture she will know where to put it." 

Over and over again the children will play in this 
maimer, learning the number pictures and associating 

132 
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them easily with the bird cards. They hke to shut 
their eyes and pick up the numbers. When they play 
in that way, use the opportunity to sing the tones. 

Example. Alien picks up the figure 5. Turn the card 
so that it can be seen by the children and have them sing 
to Allen, on the correct pitch, 

s J J J J I . II 

"Do you know its name?" 

If AUen fails to recognize the sound, the card must be placed 
with the others on the table. Should he hear it, assist him 
to name the figure and place it on the sol bird. 

Schoolroom 

Place the disks in scale position on the desks. Show 
a strip of paper on which have been pasted the eight 
colors of the scale. Place below each one the corre- 
sponding numbers, and remove the strip from sight. 
As you call for the disks belonging to the picture of 
1, have all in the room hold up to view the disk that 
they decide belongs to the picture. At the close of 
the game have each child count the ones correctly 
associated. The row having made the fewest mistakes 
is the winner. 

mDB THE NUMBERS 

Group of Ten or Twelve 

Put the bird cards in scale position. The number 
of sets needed depends upon the number of children 
in the group. Two sets at least (16 cards) should be 
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placed on the floor for this game. Hide the number 
cards and as they are found, one at a time, let the 
children try to place them on the right bird cards. 
When they are suflBciently familiar with the number 
pictures, make a practice of singing the tone, while 
the number is being placed. 

Example. George finds the figure 2, and sings, upon 
returning with it; 

I J j j J I . II 

**Thi8 18 num-ber 2." 

Schoolroom 

The same plan can be used in the schoolroom by 
using tack boards. Put a row of short nails two 
inches from the top of the board and suspend the 
bird and number cards from them. 

Another way of doing it is to have number cards in 
a box. Pass the boxes to the children, or let them 
go to the front seats where the boxes have been placed 
for convenience. 

Prepare a strip of paper and place the eight colored 
disks upon it. Instruct the children to choose each a 
number card, and then to take turns telling you what 
has been chosen and under what color the nimiber 
belongs. 

Example. May is in Row 3. She has figure 6 and tells 
you that it is 5. If no one in her row can correct the mis- 
take, the figure must be returned to the box. The row 
having the most number cards after every one has had a 
turn wins the game. 
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PARTP^ERS 

Schoolroom 

Have two rows play together. Let one row use the 
number cards, the other row the colored disks. Place 
the number cards in boxes and have the children take 
a few of them without regard to quantity or what is 
chosen. Have a short story made by those having 
the colored disks, while the partners place on their 
desks the corresponding numbers. If many do not 
have all the numbers that they need, tell them to 
leave spaces. The game is to be able to tell the num- 
bers that are needed. 

Example. 
Row 1, seat 1. Yellow, red, blue, yellow, light red. 
Row 2, seat 1. 3 1 3 

Ask of every one needing numbers, if possible, what he 
wants. Failure to name the right ones obliges the owner 
to return his numbers to the box. Sing the stories, put them 
on the board, and let the best ones be placed in the music 
scrapbook. 

CONTENTS OF PHRASE 

Schoolroom / 

Prepare stories on strips of paper 1, 3, 5, 8, 8, 7, 8. 
Let the children observe one of them closely, then 
remove it from sight. They must tell all they can 
about it : how many were in the story, whether there 
was a space in the center, who sang firat, etc. 
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Place a story on the board, observe, erase ; ask the 
mdividual or rows to name the missing number. 

Examples. 




TZ. 



'' ^ O 



^. zzz: 



7^ 



g> rj 



eg ej €^ r. 



1L 



Other work can be done with the same plan. If 
necesscuy to help the children become more familiar 
with what the stories contain, let them lay the corre- 
sponding colors, or nmnbers, on their desks. 

Note that in the stories these three numbers are 
omitted — 6, 7, 2, — and continue the lesson in the 
following manner: 

'* Children, in the stories that we had yesterday a few of 
the birds were missing. How many of you can tell me 
about them? (Conversation.) What fine memories you 
have this morning. Every one has remembered, — sol, ti, 
re. Since the ti bird arrived, they have been singing to- 
gether and making the finest kind of music I I have an 
idea that there is a surprise in store for us. (Conversation.) 
'Sol' would have to do the leading, I am sure, because he 
is so big and strong. Shall we make some stories and find 
out why they like to sing together, and if 'sol' is really the 
leader ? '* 
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Place three different stories on the board, either 
the stories on this page or new ones. Let the children 
experiment individually. 

Both "ti" and "re" are restless tones and must 
go on ; neither can begin and end a story. But "sol" 
is in the **do" chord, and by using examples like the 
following the children will quickly decide which one 
of the three tones is the leader. 

After experimenting, help the children to put 8 of 
the scale after the 7, 1 before the 2, or 3 after the 2. 
They will be quite satisfied for 7 to lead to the 8, and 
the 2 to the 1 or 3. 

Examples. 5 2 7 5 5 

(3) 2 5 7 2 7 (8) 

(3)2 5 7 5 2(1) 

(8)7 5 2 2 7(8) 



SCALE STORIES 

Sing Them for Hearing 
8 7 6 5 1 4 |3 4 5 6 | 5 || 



4 

4 

3 
4 



I can walk quite fast, If you take my hand. 

8 7 6 I 5—. I 4 3 2 I 1 — . II 
All of the leaves fall to the ground. 



23 4 I 5- I 5 6 I 5-11 

I can skate on the walk. i 

^8 7 6|5 4 3|2 3 2| 1 — . 

J 1 2 3 I 4—. I 5 5 4 I 3 — . |1 
All of the girls went to the game. 
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OBIGINAL STORIES 

Use either the upper or lower numbers of the scale 
for the stories : 8, 7, 6, 5 ; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. If all the 
tones of the scale are desired, repeat one of the tones 
many times, using the others once. 



ExABiPi^s. Repeat the tones of the "do chord. 

Ill 2|3 I 4 5 6 7|8 |) 

8 7 6 5|4 13 3 3 2|1 

5 5 5|4 — .|3 2 1|8 — . 

8 8 817 6 514 3 211- 

Repeat 4, 2, 6, 7. 

8 7 6 5|4 14 4 3 211 1| 

12 3 212 12 3 4 511 

8 7 6|6 6 5 14 3 2l'l — .H 



** 



4 
4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 



4 
4 

4 
4 

3 
4 



3 



I 1 2 314 5 6|7 7 7|8 — .H 

STAFF GAMES 

Use crayolas and paper. Any of the stories on this 
page may be used to advantage. 

ExAMPi^s. Name the staff locations and have each one 
mark On his paper the right place. Third space, third line, 
second space, second space, second space, second line, first 
space, first line, space below, added line. 
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SCALE GAMES 

Group of Ten or Ttoelve 

Sing according to chord groups. Have the children 
scatter the bird cards on the table or floor. Sing the 
sentence, "Find this one." The children who pick 
up the right on keep it temporarily; the others 
return their choice to the scattered ones on the table. 
The child having the most in his possession takes 
charge of a scale family. "" 

Have eight children selected and arranged in order. 
A child having a dark red bird must be chosen first, 
orange next, and so forth. If the one doing the plac- 
ing makes a mistake, he loses the right to continue. 
Some one else may be chosen to continue or the game 
be decided at an end. 

Schoolroom 

Scatter the disks on the desks. Have the disks 
held to view each time a tone is simg. Choose the 
child hearing the most, correctly, to call the scale 
numbers. Any one who makes a mistake is out of 
the game until all the others have had a turn. 

Example. Albert is asked for 4. He holds up 5, which 
keejMS him from taking a place in the scale. The caller 
keeps asking different ones until the scale is completed. 
After several scale lines are standing on the floor, send them 
to their seats by number. "No. 1" — "No. 5." One 
child forgets that "5'' is in her possession, hence must re- 
main on the floor. The object is to get o£F of the floor. 
The last one standing is the loser. 
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DOUBLE GAME 

Schoolroom 

Have one row use the disks, the adjoining row the 
numbers. Scatter them near the upper part of the 
desks. As circles are placed on a staff, use the order 
of presenting the tones : 1, 5, 3, 8, 4, 2, 6, 7. Space 
them on the staff so that when you are through the 
scale will be in order : 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. Explain 
to the children that, instead of making a story, "We 
are going to see who can put the family together: 
just as iJhey looked the other day when the number 
pictures were on the bird cards." 

As the children are somewhat familiar with staff 
locations, the majority of them will be able to make 
the right selections from the number disks, but until 
the number disks are easfly recognized some of the 
results may be unsatisfactory. Some of them wiU 
place the numbers in this way, even though they see 
the spaces on the board : 



<^^ c to^ 




HEARING BEE 



Divide the boys and girls and place them on opposite 
sides of the room. Number them according to scale 
order, making groups of eight on a side. . Use all or 
part of the entire room. Call the syllable name and 
have them respond with the number. Divide those 
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remaining in their seats and have them help keep 
the score. Aside from calling the syllable name, 
sing the tone and let them respond with the number. 
If the calling is done quickly and you skip from 1 to 
8, 3 to 7, 6 to 2, etc., all wiU be dert. The winning 
side, after each one has had a turn, leads in a new 
game. 

The plan of dividing sides for a game may be greatly 
varied. If staff locations are being named, at one 
failure let the child sit down. Let one side reply 
with the syllable name, the others with the numbers, 
and place the circles on the staff. If the child ad- 
dressed cannot respond correctly, let him take his seat. 

CHOOSING GAim 

From the disks let each child choose what he would 
like to be, then go to the blackboard and mark the 
place on the staff. In a schoolroom it would be better 
to have all the children in a row go together, and 
after placing the circles show to the rest the disks 
they have chosen. Let the rest decide whether or 
not the circles on the staff are correct. Those making 
mistakes must return their disks to the envelope. 
It will depend upon the plan used to guide the game 
just how it is decided who is the winner. (Idea of a 
student.) 

GAME OF Toucaa 

Pin a scale number on each child. Let "do" start 
the game by singing his tone three times, do, do, do 
(J J J I J II )» and then touch a girl on the 
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head. If the girl cannot sing the pitch she is wearing 
she loses the privilege of chasing '"do" to his seat. 
"Do" then touches another girl on the head. The 
girl touched must sing her pitch definitely, using the 
section given for "do." Do not let the children 
waste time chasing each other; direct the chasing. 
Keep score. If the one being chased is touched, it 
scores against that side. The girl in turn touches 
a boy on the head, etc. Do not play the game too 
long at a time. 

Review the tones that have been associated together 
— do, mi, sol; fa, la, do; sol, ti, re. Any of the 
famiUar material may be used for this activity, or 
new ideas and plans may present themselves as you 
play with the children. 



PART THREE 

CHORD FORMS — QUARTER AND HALF NOTES USED 

IN A VARIETY OF PLACES 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

Instructions 

nrttlE external devices that have been used to estab- 
JL lish the tones of the scale were not only to help 
the children live experiences of real value but to foster 
interest and hold attention. In the development of 
the chord forms the play-work will be more satisfactory 
if the use of some of the devices is continued. 

There need not be any waste of time in using the 
material. If each child owns an envelope containing 
the number disks, the contents can be quickly turned 
upon the desk, put in order, and every one ready for 
business in a moment or two. Upon the age period 
depends the type of material that is used. With 
older children the black and white number cards 
and the staff are sufficient. Adults, however, have 
been greatly helped by seeing the chord groups in 
color. Each teacher must use her own judgment 
as to what is best for her pupils. Remember, it is a 
** thinking process," each child must prove every step 
of the way, and the "game" must be the motive power. 
As the play-work increases in difficulty, the use of the 
chord forms intelligently in the original writing of 
melodies is the only way that real skill can be de- 
veloped. 

In connection with the development of the chords 
there are several other things that must be given 
careful consideration: the use of the long sound in 
a variety of places; the use of finished notes and 
the division of the staff into measures; key signa- 

145 
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tures; finding and associating ''tones that sing to- 
gether," the first steps in two- voice hearing and sing- 
ing; the conscious use in the music stories of the 
scale line and chords together, and the use of two- 
syllable words in the sentences. 

Let the children put their original stories into paper 
booklets; transfer the disk stories to the staff, using 
pencil and paper or blackboard; transpose their 
stories from one key to another ; vary the use of the 
disks by using crayola and paper, for noting the num- 
bers of a story that is being sung for hearing. The 
little children can use colored crayola to outline staff 
pictures of short music stories. 

Whether it is a small group or a schoolroom, the 
leader will find that it is a great saving of time to 
supply the children with small envelopes, containing 
the disks of the different chords. Give to each one 
sufficient new squares and unmounted disks to enable 
each child to place four of each chord number that 
is in the chord in an envelope. Put on the outside 
of the envelopes the numbers that are in the chord. 
If "do chord" only is to be used during the lesson, 
have those envelopes distributed. Avoid having too 
many disks on the desks at a time, to prevent dropping 
them on the floor and making confusion on the desks. 
It is also advisable to insist on neatness and order in 
their arrangement. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
Do Group Finds New Work in the Key of C 



THE CHORD FORMS 



1. Do Chord . 

2. Fa Chord . 

3. Sol Chord . 

4. Sol 7th . . 

5. La Chord . 



Tonic . . . 
Sub-dominant 
Dominant . . 
Dominant 7th 
Minor . . . 



1,3,5 
4,6,8 
5,7,2 
5, 7, 2, 4 
6,1,3 



LONG SOUNDS IN A VARIETY OF PLACES 

jjj JJijjJijjjJIJJJil 



JJJJIJ J IJJJJ 



II 



i J J IJJJJIJJJJU J II 

I J ij J ij ju n 

tJ J JIJ JJU JJIJ JJ 
IJ. IJ J J IJ J J U. B 
I J J JU J JU J\. D 
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IJ JJ U J IJ J JJL D 
t J JJIJ JJIJ J JJIJJJ II 
i J J J JIJJJU J JIJJJ II 

5 J J IJ J JIJ J I J. II 

! J ju J IJ Ji y. fl 

5 J J J IJ J U J U. II 

IJ. IJ J JIJ JIJ. II 



THE DO cnaoRD 

" I have a new story for you today. Something for 
you to hear. That means that every one must listen 
carefully." 

Example. Emphasize the two long sounds in the center 
and sing slowly. Have a conversation about it, and then 
repeat the story. 

1 J J J J U J IJ J J JL H 

8 8 5 3 I 3— 5—1 3 111 |8 1| 
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Sing this story and let them sing it with you. 

IJ IJ J IJ J IJ II 



|3 



|5 



8 — 



II 



Have a conversation about the long sound at the begin- 
ning and at the end. ''I am going to sing the first story 
again, and let you tell me what is in it.*' Sing the entire 
phrase slowly, using the syllable ''loo." Turn to the board 
and picture it on the staff as follows : 




Continue the conversation in some such manner as 
this, changing the picture as you talk : ''How would 
you like to have the sounds in different rooms P Houses 
and buildings are divided into rooms, and very seldom 
are the same number of people in the different rooms. 
So it is with our bird stories. This mi and sol bird 
want to sing a long time, and this light red bird a 
very long time, so we will draw our line here (draw 
one between the two mi's), and one here (draw one 
after the long sound sol), one here (after the third 
do), and two lines here, because that is the end of 
our story.'' 




zz. 



" I can make the story look better^ by adding little 
stems to the note-heads." Add the stems, omitting 
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it on the one in the last measure. This will bring 
comment and explanation. See how many heard the 
new name, "note-heads." Use the word "measure" 
in connection, and when the children are old enough 
to understand, place the measure numbers to the right 

of the clef: ^ — "to help us remember what we are 

to count in the diflFerent measures. Sometimes we 
may not have such a long story, and the picture of 
2 will take the place of 4, as in this story." Place 
the story on the staflF and divide it into measures. 
Ask the class to sing the long soimds in the center of 
the first story, at the beginning of the second story, 
at the end of the first one. Comment on the differ- 
ences in length. 




s 



i 



zz 



Show another picture like the following : 




DIVISIONS INTO MEASURES 



Group of Any Size 

Place disks of the do chord in position, using numbers 
or colored squares. Use the same stories again, but do 
not divide. 
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Directions. Row 1. Place on your desks the disks be- 
longing in the second measure. 

Row 2. Place the disks belonging in the fourth measure, 
etc. 

Use this type of work from time to time ; enlarge upon it, 
making it as extensive as conditions will permit. 



ORIGINAL STORIES 

Disks of the Do Chord 

Group of Any Size 

Let the children decide the contents of the phrase. 
The decision, for example, is one long sound at the 
beginning, four short ones, and another long one. 

Directions. Row 1. Use do (1) and mi (3) to make your 
story. 

Row 2. Use sol (5) and mi (3) to make your story, etc. 

For reproduction on the staff use two types, one that is 
monotonous and the other that is pleasing in arrangement. 



ORIGINAL STORIES 

Freedom of Choice 

Group of Any Size 

Have the entire class use the numbers 1, 3, 5. Let 
each one select a rhythmic pattern from the board. 
Make three or four selections and place them on the 
board for observation. 
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On Plain Paper 



J J J J U J IJ J JJ 



1 1 3 1 I 5— 



15 5 3 1 



13- 



n 

II 



On Staflf Paper 




The following material can be used for hearing sound 
and text together. After using them or material like 
them, proceed to the next chapter, as the children are 
sufficiently familiar with this chord to begin the use 
of key signatures. Note that the chord was especially 
used to emphasize new features, the long sound in 
new places, notes, and the division of the staff into 
measures. 




m 



•^ 



Out in the street, I found this balk 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

Fa Group FmDS a New Place to Live, 

Key of F 

FA CHORD goes A-VISITING 

**T^0 you remember that the fa bird invited the la 
JL>r and do birds to sing with him P (Conversation.) 
Well, they were off together one morning having the 
finest kind of a time, and what do you suppose they 
found ? A new place to live ! They chattered about 
it, and sang about it, and finally flew back to the old 
home to tell the other birds about it. Upon hearing 
the fa bird's story, the dark red bird said: 'Well, 
how can we tell this new place from the old oneP' 
'Oh,' said the fa bird, 'I thought about that, and 
hung out a sign. Just fly with me, all of you, and 
see what a fine place it is;' so away they went, and 
this is what they found." (Draw it quickly.) 




-o- 



""Then the fa bird, thinking they might have some 
trouble in finding their new places, said : * Now, if I 
sit up here, the do bird will have my old place, and 
the re bird will sit next to him, just the same, and 
the mi bird next to the re bird." 

During the conversation, use circles and place the 
family in position — fa on the third line, over far 
enough to permit of placing '*do" in the first space, 
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€€ f> 



re*' on the second line, etc. Add below "do" the 
following additions to the family, commenting about 
how nice it is to have more in the family : a * ti, " 
dose to the dark red bird, another "la" and "sol" 
bird. 




^ 



2Z 



■^ 



S 



NEW POSITION OF DISKS 



Group of Any Size 
7 8—1 2 



5 



The line underneath the number will indicate "be- 
low the key-note." 

For games of Guess or stories sung for the children 
to reproduce with disks or on the stajff, use the follow- 
ing order (in using what is known as a divided scale, 
use the figure 1 instead of 8) : 

Example. 3 3 2 1 




22 



i 



The key-note in the center and singing above and 
below it are new things for the children to remember. 
Hence it is necessary to go slowly until every one 
has grown accustomed to the change. 
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Play a staff game, asking for locations and having 
the disks held to view. Every wrong choice must 
be returned to its respective pile, and the right ones 
placed in story line; the children having the longest 
row of numbers are the winners. 

The following exercises are for the purpose of 
helping the children become acquainted with the 
new positions of the tones in the Scale of F. Use 
them for hearing sound and locating them on the 
staff. 

!J J JU. U JIJ. H 

1-8— . I 7 — 7 I 8 — . 



!J J JU.IJ J JU. II 

12 3 I 5—. I 6 6 7 I 8 — . \\ 

IJJJ JL D Ij IJJIJJUII 

1 5 6 5 |1— II 3— 1 4 4| 6 6 j 1 — 1| 

2l 312 1|7 7| 8-II 
I am go - ing to the store. 

IJJJJL II UIJJIJJIJ II 

1 5 5 5 I 3— II 5 I 5 5 I5 3j 1 — jl 

4 3 1| 7-1 6 7 I 1 -II 
Please sit down in your seats. 
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! J J J u. ij J ju. y 

12 2 1 1-.| 7 6 5 I 1-. II 

^56 1|3— .| 5 5 5 I 1 — .|| 
Come here to me, my great big boy. 

! J J J IJ. IJ J JIJ. 1 

5 3 1 I 7— .| 7 6 7 1 1 — . II 

2 5 5| 4-|4 4| 3 - 11 
Throw the ball o - ver here. 

Use the la on the fourth line, adding squares above 
the 5. 

567123456 

IJJIJIJJUIIJJIJJIJJUII 

8 7 I 6— I 6 6 I 5—11 5 6 I 7 1 | 2 3 | 1— 1| 



1 J J IJ IJ J IJ II 

3 4 I 6— I 6 4 I 3— II 
4 



^ 1 6 6 4 I 3 — 
You may go and play. 



J J IJ J IJ JIJ II 

1 5|3 6|1 6|5— II 
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FIND THE NUMBERS 

Group of Ten or Twelve 

Hide the do and fa groups. If a child finds 5 he 
must hunt for 1 and 3, the rest of the group. If 4 
is the first one found, 6 and 8 must be searched for. 
The one having the most groups and able to lay them 
down in order, without assistance, is the winner of 
the game. 

Schoolroom 

If the conditions 'will not permit of using the game 
as outlined for a small group, have each child choose 
from his disks whichever chord group he desires, do 
or fa. Place on the board two staflf pictures like the 
following : 




(3) 




is: 



(3) 

Ask collectively, individually, or of any group con- 
sidered advisable, such questions as the foUowmg : 

Example. Place mi on the first line of the old picture, 
and ask, ''Who has the group with this one in it?" Place 
mi on the second space of the new picture, and proceed as 
before. 
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If the staff location is not recognized, if the child chooses 
the wrong number from his disks, if he has the fa group and 
says the mi on the staff belongs to that group, he is out of 
the game. Those able to keep their disks and keep from 
*' getting caught" are the winners. 



CHOOSING CHORD CONTENTS 

Choose four children, or any number desired, de- 
pending upon the size of the group or the classroom. 
Select chord leaders from two scale groups in the 
possession of the teacher. Let each leader choose 
the number of children needed to complete his chord, 
and the children in turn choose, from numbers on 
the table or the desk, those that should *' follow the 
leader." 

Example. Robert chooses 1, the do leader. He selects 
Henry and Jack to play with him. If Henry makes a 
mistake, choosing 2 instead of 3, he 'takes his seat and 
Robert calls another playmate. When the correct numbers 
are chosen the boys take their proper places behind the 
leader. 

Those having do's chord will stand in this order : 1, 3, 5 ; 
in fa's chord, 4, 6, 8. 

The remainder of the children may be preparing staff 
pictures at the board, and the leader of each group may 
select any one he wishes who has a staff picture, go to the 
board, and say: "Can you make a picture of us?" Mar- 
l^aret has placed the picture of fa's new home. 
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If she does not know where to place the cirde for 1, the 
chord leader and his helpers work with her until the cor- 
rect [place is found. The 1 must always be considered, no 
matter what chord is used. 



ORIGINAL STORIES 

Place the disks of the do and fa chords in these 
positions on the desks : 

5 8 

3 6 

1 4 

Dictate as follows: "The first three in our story 
belong in do's group ; choose what you would like to 
sing. The next three are in fa's group ; and the next 
two are in fa's group ; the last one in do's group.' 



» 



Possible example : 
3 



J J J IJ J JU JIJ. II 

4 6 8 I 8— 6 I 1 — . II 



A better example : 

U J J IJ J JIJ JU. II 

8 5 3 |4 4 6|8— 6| 5—. |I 

Choose two good examples, sing the following values, 
and ask the children to space the disks, using plenty of 
room between the short and long sounds. 
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ij J ij J jij J ij. II 

3— 5 I 6 6 6 I 8— 6 I 5 — . || 

tJ JIJ J JIJ J JIJ. II 

3— 3|4 6 8|8 6 4|3 — . t| 

In all the stories keep the tones of the do chord in 
the first and last measures, putting the others in the 
center. 

(See chord material for further work. Use them for 
singing, taking disks out singly and in groups, staff 
dictation, visualizing, memory, guides to original writ- 
ing, oi^al games, etc.) 



CHORD FINDING 

Group of Ten or Twelve 

Hide a sufficient quantity of the do and fa chords 
to permit of each child finding at least six disks. 

Directions. Find three of the do chord and three of the 
fa chord. Returning from the search, have original melodies 
made, decide upon the rhythmic patterns. 

tj JIJ I J JIJ II 

1 3|4— |6 4|3— II 
Or, find two of the do chord and four of the fa chord. 

! J IJ J IJ J IJ II 

8— |6 6 |4 6 18— II 
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' Of course results will vary. Assist the children by 
singing the two rhythmic patterns, and let the choice 
remain with the child. If time does not permit of 
completing the work in one lesson, continue it the 
following day. 

Schoolroom 

The plan of play-work that is outlined for the small 
group can be utilized in the schoolroom by putting 
the chord groups into different boxes. Let the chil- 
dren choose what they need, instead of hiding and 
hunting them. With small groups and very little 
children variety can be secured by pasting unmounted 
disks on the staff locations. The next day show the 
same stories in the black and white for recognition. 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 

Sol Group Finds a New Place to Lite, 

Key of G 

sol goes a-visiting 

"fTlHERE is another bird in the family who is im- 

X portant. Tell me the name of the one who 
told us that the bird family is very large. (Conversa- 
tion.) Elizabeth knows, the blue bird, our cheery 
singer! 

"Well, he was so happy in the home that *fa' found 
for the birds that he wanted to find a new place, so 
he took *ti' and *re' and flew away, just to spend the 
day. They sang for a while, flew here and there, then 
the blue bird went off by himself. It was not long 
before ti and re wondered where he was. Just then 
they heard him calling, and away they flew I When 
they found him — yes, he had a new home to show 
them I When he told ti that he could sit where the 
sign is he was so happy that he began to sing the 
funny little song that sounds as though he were 
crying. 

"What do you think they did next? (Conversa- 
tion.) Yes, they went to tell the other birds about it. 
Of course, wanting to see what it was like, they began 
at once to get ready for the journey. 

"When they arrived at the new place, sol flew to 
his new perch, ti and re to theirs, and then all the 
others found their places easily. *Do' began to sing. 
*Why,' said he, *I am where sol used to sit in the old 
home' — then they gave a concert I" 
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Picture the new home. 

tf ^^^ 



^^ ^ " 



I 



w 



-^ — z? 

Do not use the tones above the fourth Ime. 




tt — 



s 



77 



i 



In using the new locations, follow the plan of de- 
velopment outlined for the "fa home" (Key of F), 
singing above and below the key-note. 



FIND 

Hide more of the sol, ti, and re than of the do chord. 
Do as much simple work as the age period demands. 

Examples of the arrangement of tones for Games of 
Guess, Melody Hearing, and Singing. Endeavor to 
use a text with many of these stories, finding the words 
in the things you are doing. 



* 1 2 1 7 I 1 I 1 3 1 7 I 1 II 

2 



4 

3 5 13 2 117 11— 



4 

2 1 7| 1 5 |5 7| l-ll 

2 1 2| 1 7|2 7| l-ll 

J 5 6 6 5|3 — 2— |2 7 7 6|1 || 
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J 5 3 2 5 I 3 II 

J 3 3 2 1|77 2—125 7 7 1 138 

CSuristmas time will soon be here, So my mother says. 

4 5 — 1 3|2 |2— 5 7| 8 || 

Sue made a chair Out of a box. 

i JJJJIJJ JIJJjJIJJJ II 

55S5|25 7— 17555|571— II 



STAFF PRACnCB 

Group of Any Size 

Ask locations singly. Have each child keep a score, 
writing down a number for every location named. The 
individual addressed responds by showing the nmnber, 
but whether it is right or wrong, the leader moves on 
and names another location. At the completion of 
the melody the series is read, and those having it 
correct, or nearly so, may take turns in being the 
leader and making notations for the class. Until 
independent ability develops, the play-work must be 
under the guidance of the instructor. 

Example. The second line is the key-note, 1 in the 
Key of G. 

Leader. Second line. 
Louise shows No. 1. 

Leader. Third line. 
Gertrude shows No. 3. 
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Leader. Space below. 
Ben shows No. 7, etc. 

(Complete story. 

I J Jij 



jij 

7 I 2 



JIJ 

6 1 1- 



8 



Ben missed but is not sure of it until the series is read. 
The row having all the numbers correct is the winner. 



STAFF PRACTICB 



Place the do and sol chords in position. 

5 2 

3 7 

1 5 

Have the dass listen to a group, then choose. If 
possible, secure the contents of the measures and the 
sounds at the first hearing. 

. Example. Sing slowly 

Second line, second line, third line. 




^ 



Second space, second space, second line. 
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After the disks have been selected, place the melody 
on the board. In this way the children can do their 
own correcting. Clear the board and have the disks 
returned to their chords in this manner: "Return 
one that belongs in the *do chord,' one in the *sol 
chord.'" Continue until all have been returned, or 
have just a few returned in this way. 

FREE STAFF PLAGEBIENT 

Use the same positions of the chords. 

Send part of the children to the board to use the 
staff. Have those in their seats use the disks or 
crayolas. If the choice is crayolas and the age period 
wiU permit, write numbers. Have original stories 
made containing six sounds. When every one is 
through, talk about them ; correct, sing, compare, find 
words for those on the board. Collect those made 
at the desks and make use of them the next day. 

Example. Don's story. 




Leader. ''What can we do to this story to make it sound 
better?" Let the children sing it as it stands, then sing 
it with two long sounds — one on sol (5) and one on do CD 
at the end. When the long sounds are recognized, let Don 
change the solid note-heads to circles on sol and do. Also 
add the stems and divide properly into measures. Much 
time is saved by omitting the stems, in some of the first 
work. 
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VISUALIZING 



Disks in Chord Position 



Prepare one long stafiF for complete picture. Have 
the children observe as you place the notes in position, 
give sufficient time afterward to look at it, then erase. 
Children proceed to select the correct numbers. 




Before erasing, it is often advisable to have a con- 
versation about the picture. Endeavor to have the 
note values described, the contents of the different 
measures known, and to space the disks according to 
the rhythmic pattern, etc. 



ORIGINAL STORIES 

Place the number disks in position. 

Leader. ''I am going to tell you the kind of note picture 
that you will see when your story is finished. 

"Four long sounds, four short ones, and a very long sound. 

" Will you remember to place your disks as you place your 
story?" 

You may choose three numbers from do's chord and six 
from sol's. 

Great will be the variety, but many of the stories 
should be very well constructed. Before having some 
of them placed on the board, note how many spaced 
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the disks according to the pattern. Always sing as 
many of the stories as time will permit. 
Proper placing of disks : 



J JU JIJ J J J 



o o 



II 



o o o o o o o 



POSSEBLE STORIES 





Make use of any or all of the material outlined in 
the Keys C and F. 

It is a very simple thing to put a story in another 
*'home." Assist the children in placing Do, 1 of the 
key desired, and the rest of the work will take care 
of itself. 

Make a number of short staff pictures on the board, 
using the two keys having signatures and the Key of 
C. Sing a story and let it be placed in the different 
positions. 

EXABfPLE. 



2 

4 



J J IJ J IJ J U II 



8 



I 6 



I 4 6 1 8- II 
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t 



i 



^ 



^ 



i 



i 



E 



Material that can be used for this activity : 

J J. IJ J J IJ J J u. 

3— .| 5 2 2 I 5 5 5 I 3—. 

S J. U J IJ J JlJ. II 



5—. I 3 



2 5 5 I 1 — . 



CHAPTER TWENTY 

Fa Discovers He Can Sing with the Sol 

Group 

* * "TT THAT do you suppose that * fa ' has discovered ?* * 
YV (Conversation.) "He is so fond of singing 
that it is hard for him to keep still when he hears others 
singing. Well, he was off by himself again, but he 
had not gone very far when he heard the sol, ti, and 
re birds singing. He said to himself: 'My, that is a 
lovely song ! I want to sing too, and if I sing softly 
my story won't disturb them.' Then he began. He 
sang a bit and stopped — he liked the sound of it. 
Then he began again, and this time he sang a little 
louder. Well, he was so happy he forgot, andfsang 
as loudly as he could! The other birds came flying 
to where he was! He began to think that he had 
made a mistake like the one he made with the mi bird. 
Do you remember what that was? " (Conversation.) 

"What happened after the birds came together? 
Why, the sol bird said: *How beautifully your story 
sounds with ours. Sing with us again.' Then they 
had a concert, a wonderful concert ! The rest of the 
family heard them and came to join the chorus. They, 
too, thought it lovely for the fa bird to sing witib 
sol, ti, and re, and €isked them to sing together very 
often. 

"At first sol w€is puzzled about a name, because he 
did not know what to call the new group. Then he 
remembered that the first time he heard fa singing with 
them, he was far from him ; so he called it Sol 7th/* 
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When an instrument is not available to play the 
four tones together, have the children sing groups like 
the following : 

Key of C. 




Key of F. 




^ 




r^ = 



^ 



Key of G. 




I 



4 (g 



^ 




m 



SOME ONE IS MISSING 



(Ti) 

Place the melodies on the board and let the children 
discover who is missing. ''Sometimes they are not all 
together." 



Key of G. 

i 




^^ 



ms^ 



^ 



3 



^^^ 
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Key of C. 



Q ;! I I I I I I I . =f 



FIND 



Hide the do birds and those of the sol 7th group. 



GAME OF GUESS 



Arrange the cards as follows. Make use of three 
keys. 



a 3 

^ 4 



J JU. IJ J JU. 

2—. I 4 2 Sla- 



ves 5|7 — .|5 4 2il — .11 

2 8 5|4 2|7 5|8 — II 
4 



^- 2 3 5|7 2|4 2|5 — II 



4 



4 



8 514 212 718 



5 5|4 2|7 7|8 — II 



^6 6 3 1|7 6 4 — 14 7 7 2|1- 
J 1 6 3 — 14 2 4 — 16 5 7 7|8 

4 5_5_|4_2 217 7 5 2|1- 

4 - - ^ - - 

1 1 — 1 — 15 6 7 7|2 5 5 4|3- 
^- 36i6|672|24 4|3 — .|| 

4 "" — — — 



II 



II 
II 
II 
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J3-5|4-212-5|3-.|| 

|513|2-6|4-2|l-.i| 
2l-|27144|3-|| |3517-|:76|1- 
255|44|77|8-|| 2 j 3 | j 5 | 7_| 8-|| 

*6 6 7 5|5 |4 4 2 7|8 i| 

45-56|4-4-|2-7-|8 H 

*3--61|7 — 5 — 1776 7|8 |1 

J 1 1 3 — 12 2 4 — I 5 — 7 — I 8 || 

^88 8|7 — .|5 5 4|3 — .|| 
J5-.16-4|2-7|8-.|| 
I 8 6 8|7 — 2|5 — 4|3 — .|| 

J335|22 5|55 211 — . 
Make extensive use of the melodies. 



HIDE AND SEEK 

Group of Any Size 

Hide the do and sol 7th groups. Find four of each 
group. Upon returning make stories, following this 
plan of placing them : 

do group I sol group | sol group | do group 
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If not convenient to play out of doors, place the 
chord groups in boxes or let the children choose from 
their envelopes what is needed to build a story. Have 
the numbers put together in a variety of ways. Sing 
a rhythmic pattern and have all the children space 
their disks alike. Use the melodies in many ways, 
find words for them, etc. 

ExABfPLE. One of the melodies. 
KeyofG. J 1 3 1|2 — .|2 5 4|3 — .|| 



ORIGINAL MELODIES 

Place Disks in Chord Positions 

Directions. ''The story will contain four measures, and 
it may look like any of the pictures on the board.'' 



ON THE BOARD 



4 
4 



8 



J J J I. IJJJJI. II 

J JJU J IJJJJI. II 
J J J IJ. IJ J ill u 

J J jij J JiJ. IJ. II 
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MELODIES 

F. Jl 3 5|77 2|5-.|1-.|| 

G. ^1 3 3|5-.i4 2 7|1-.I| 

C. *3 3 1 — 12 — 5 — 17 — 7 — 18 || 

F. J 1 1 1 — 15 1 4 4 2 7 

Chil-dren, come, come, I will take you home. 

Example. George chooses the second rhythmic pattern. 
Properly placed on the desk it should be as follows : 



KeyofC. J ? ? ? 
^ 4 1—3 3 



O O 
5 — 4 — 



o o o o 

2 2 5 7 



O 
8 — 



Select several of the stories for staff recognition, 
singing, etc. If the music period closes before it is 
possible to finish the work satisfactorily, have each 
story piled up in the order laid down. Put them away, 
to continue the work the next day. Always have as 
many of the original stories as are valuable put into 
some form for future use. 

MELODY FOR HEARING 

Free Choice of Rhythmic Patterns 

Use the do and sol 7th chords, number disks. Sing 
the following melody, using the words. Repeat slowly, 
having the disks chosen on the rei)eat : 

Key of G. J 1 3 | 4 4 | 2 7 I 1 -|| 

All the leaves are red and brown. 
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After the disks have been chosen, sing it in two 
ways, letting the children make their own choice of 
patterns. Use "loo" instead of the words. 

No.1. ^ 1- 3 I 4-. I 4 2 7 I l-.ll 
All the leaves are red and brown. 

No. 2. J 1- 3 I 4- 4| 2 4- 7 I 1 — . || 
All the leaves are red and brown. 

Compare the patterns, sing them, choose the correct 
one. Help them to know why No. 1 is incorrect. 

Ask the children if they remember that many of the 
sounds in the stories were sung a little louder than the 
others. Through Examples 1 and 2 you can show 
the importance of the accent and the need for placing 
words that mean something underneath. 

Let them experiment in finding a sentence for this 
pattern: 

Example. 



3 
4 



1— 3 I 5 — . I 4 4 4 I 3 — . II 

Come with me down by the sea. 
(Lit - tie Jane ran down the lane.) 



CENTER CHOOSING 

Group of Ten or Twehe 

Give to each child three bird or number cards, and 
box lids. Place a quantity of cards that are in use 
in the center of the circle. Each child places one of 
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the three cards under a box lid : they take turns sing- 
ing the pitch of the hidden card. Sing with the syllable 
"loo," or, "Can you guess its name?" If necessary, 
help the child who is singing the question. All who 
are listening reach into the center and pick up a card. 
When all are supplied, the singer lifts the lid and re- 
veals the card. Those choosing correctly retain the 
card, and the wrong selections are returned to the 
center pile. The winners are those having the most 
at the close of the game. 

FIND A PARTNER 

Group of Ten or Twelve 

Make several copies of the following melodies and 
cut them into sections for hiding. 

Schoolroom 

Choose from the following melodies two examples, 
place them on the board in numbers, and let the chil- 
dren make staff pictures. Collect them and when 
convenient cut them into sections. Put them into 
boxes and have each one select a piece of paper. When 
time comes for the game, ask the children to find 
partners. If Susan has a piece with a clef, she must 
hunt a partner having a double bar, two lines at the 
end. By this time in their development the children 
know that if they try to join the latter half of No. S 
with the first half of No. 2, it would be wrong, because 
the stories end with a tone in do*8 group. The story 
would look Uke this : 
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No. 2 — first half 



No. S — latter half 




^m 



No. 1. 




m 




2 



No. 2. 



No. 3. 



m 




^^ 



f 



^ 



tS»-2- 



MEMORY GAME 



Schoolroom 



Let i^art of the children choose enough numbers for 
a short story, lay them on the horizontal, then go to 
the board and place pictures of the stories on the 
sta£P. Let those remaining at the desks make note 
of the neighbors' story. At the completion of the 
work on the board permit them to claim the story 
if a mistake has occurred, provided they know what 
it is and can change it. 

Another way is to sing groups like the following, 
every one listening until the completion of the section. 
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Then each one endeavors to place both melody and 
note values after hearing the melody once. Smg 
with loo or la. 

KeyofG. J 1 1 1 1 1 7 — 7 — | 2 2 2 2 | 3 || 

KeyofF. J 3 3 1|5 — .|2 4211 — .|| 



VISUALIZING 

Place a short story on paper or on the board, show 
it to the class, remove it from sight and have it repro- 
duced with the disks, or on staff paper, or with crayolas. 
The row containing the most correct papers is the 
winner. Let all in the row go to the board and make 
stories for another game, or for singing. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 
Fa and Sol Find New Homes 

IN the flat signatures it is always **fa" (4) that 
finds the new places for the scale family to live. 
This simple plan makes it very easy for the children 
to find the key-note, and the nmnber of flats in a sign. 




In the sharp signatures it is "'sol" that performs 
the duty of finding the new places, "ti" on the new 
sharp. 



fI 




* 



^ A> (g ^ - ^ ^ _ ft 5 c to= 




3 4 



Any of the play-work that has been outlined may 
be used for the first games in the new signatures — 
Key of D, two sharps ; Key of Bf^, two flats — or the 
new material m given below. 



FINDING 



Hide all the tones of the scale, and give instructions 
to find one at a time. Have ready a long staff; if 
out of doors, use heavy paper or a portable blackboard. 
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As each child returns with a disk, it is placed on its 
proper location. 

Example. The signature is two flats, key-note third 
Une. Kate returns with 5 ; if she does not touch the first 
space or the fifth line the disk is forfeited to the leader, 
who stands by the board and takes all that are wrongly 
placed. The one able to keep all the disks that he finds 
wins the game. 

It is necessary to keep in mind the position of 1. If a 
child is not sure of a location the leader will no doubt dis- 
cover him comiting from the 1, up or down to the one in 
his possession. 

RAGE 

Place four chairs in the front part of the room. 
Name each row the numbers in a chord ; this will give 
you two leaders in every row. State a key-note, and 
call the staff locations of a chord. The ones who 
reach the chairs first are the winners. If you have 
named the do chord and any one out of the sol chord 
moves, it scores one against him. 

ExABfPLE. Signature of two sharps, 1 in the space below 
and 8 on the fourth fine. 



■^ 



Dictate. First space, second space, space below. (3, 5, 
Second line, third Une, fourth fine, etc. (4, 6, 8.) 



CXIOOSING 



K the group is small, they may gather around the 
table or sit on the floor. Scatter an abundance of 
the number cards, placing them face down. If the 
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game is played in a schoolrooni, use the individual 
number disks. As you sing a short group of tones, 
let the children pick up the disks. 

Example. Sing slowly, have the numbers picked up 
and shown to you for recognition. Have the right selections 
placed to one side. 

4 1 3 5 3|8 II 

Select those who succeeded in picking up all the numbers 
correctly to arrange themselves in the order in which the 
story is written for the other children to sing the group. 

After singing several melodies, sing them over 
again as a whole and let the children make the effort; 
after hearing the melody once, to pick Up all that 
are in the group. 

FINDING GROUPS 

Hide aU the scale numbers, and let two hunt to- 
gether. Direct them to pick up enough to make 
each chord group. After all the disks are found, see 
who can keep them, by picturing the different ones 
in the four familiar keys. If it is not possible to hide 
the disks, let the rows play together, choosing from 
their individual envelopes. Of course, the spirit of 
play cannot be very active when children are seated 
at desks, and if your conditions will permit activity 
in the room, choosing from boxes or permitting the 
boys to play against the girls, do so as often as the 
time at your disposal will allow. 
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DECIDING GROUP 

Scatter, face down, the number disks: let the 
rows take turns. Each one picks up a disk and 
stands. 

Leader. "Those having the numbers in the sol 7th group 
sit down "; or, "Go to the board and write the number that 
you hold." Instead of continuing in this way, place circles 
on the staff. If they hold what you write and can name the 
staff location — "3, first space; 8, fourth line; 5, second 
space," — they may keep the disks for counting. The final 
decision can be decided by rows or individuals. 

PARTNERS 

It is advisable to place all the chords in position 
with the number disks once in a while, and dictate a 
story with the speaking voice. 

4 

5 8 2 2 3 

3 6 7 7 1 

14 5 5 6 

Row 1, seat 1, plays with Row 2, seat 1, and hands 
to the partner the number called. The row having 
the story correct wins. 

Directions. ''Choose a number from do's chord; one 
more firom that chord. Choose two from fa's chord. Choose 
one from sd's diord, CMie from the sol 7th, and one from do's 
chord." 
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In the work with the chords use this plan in the 
original story writing, and confusion will not be ex- 
perienced. 

Do and Fa Chords. 




y u 



i 



^ 



Do and Sol Chords. 




I 



i 



3 



8 



3 



8 



Do and Sol 7th Chords. 




I 



'w~~~'^p^ 



8 



335 4 2247 



8 



La Chord with 7. 




k 



^m 



s 



M 



3 



66 3 773 6873 



■^ 



Accept the stories that are "sociable" — tones 
that are close together. Aid them in making cor- 



rections. 
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3 4 6 

(do ch.) (fa ch.) 



5 4 3 

(sol 7th) (do) 



The work can be continued in this manner. Have 
all of the disks turned face down and let the neighbors 
exchange four apiece. If none of them have what is 
needed to complete a chord, each one asks for what is 
necessary to finish the group. Vary the game by 
having part of the children at the board. Let those 
in their seats tell them what to put in a story, the 
leader asking different ones for a choice. Use eight 
measures whenever possible. ' 




I V rrrj I JJnrr S 



Review the stories of the "la group'' in Part 2. 
Let the children make new stories ; place the familiar 
ones on the staff; use the long sounds in a variety of 
places and add to the old stories. In using the Key of 
B^^ do not sing too high. Observe the register of notes 
used in the following examples : 
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^m 




With little children colored crayolas are not only 
interesting to use but of great assistance. They like 
to color black and white staff pictures of the chords, 
as well as short chord melodies. 



FOLLOW THE LEADER 

Place on the blackboard seven staff pictures, using 
at least three keys. Send seven children to the board. 
The first child places a circle oi^ each staff ; the second 
child does likewise, taking into consideration the 
circles placed by the first child, who is the leader; 
the third child considers the circles already placed, 
etc. If the leader makes a mistake, the second child 
must consider the key and place her circle correctly. 
After the children have returned to their seats, the 
teacher should help the class correct each story and 
divide it into measures, using a different rhythmic 
pattern for each one. The children in their seats 
must watch the story builders and later be given an 
opportunity to correct the stories. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

Chord Groups and Scale Form Are Used 

Together 

IN order to continue the original writing success- 
fully, the plan given below should be followed. 
The accent of the measure must be the guide. Not 
only is it of the greatest assistance rhythmically, but 
it makes construction clear to the worker. 

Place upon the board, or give upon slips of paper 
to each one, the number of measures in the story and 
the number with which each measure begins. Take, 
for example, the first melody, 

3— 5— I 5 4 3 2 I i 7 1 2 I 8— II 

You may have as me^y different melodies as you have 
children in the group. The only directions that you 
give are these: "We are going to count four in each 
measure, and you are to use both scale and chord in 
the story" — the key is an individual choice. 

Another time tell them the tone they are to begin 
with, then fhe tone they are to end with, etc. 

With older children use eight measures as often 
as possible. Make use of games that have proved 
especially interesting to the children. The material 
or melodies in this chapter can be used in many 
ways. 
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DO CHORD GROUP AND SCALB 




2. 




Broth -er will you play with meP 




4. 




P 



i 



3 



One, two, three, donH you see* 




k 



t 



Those new buds on yon- der tree I 



5. 




i 



m 
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DO CHOBD, SOL CHORD, AlfD SCALE 



6. 






zz 



Leaves axe tuxn-ingyel- low, Gold-enbtownandredl 




8. 




^ 



i 



i 



t 



Wake ^iip, wake up, But - ter - fly ! 




fe 



i 



m 



^ 



i 



Can't you see I'm stand - ing by ? 



9. 



WHj J J J I 'J 
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DO CHOBD, FA CHOBD, AND SCALE 



10. 





Out in the road I fotind a toad. 



12. 



^1 



f 



P 



i 



i 




14. 




7 *' f> 



r r i r r r 



S 



Birds are build-ing tJieir nests a - gala. 
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DO CHORD, SOL 7tH, AND SCALE 



15. 






zz 



Are you go - ing to the woods? 




r r K r i r 



i 



22 



Not this day, 'tis sad to say. 



16. 




i 



nr r r 



En- ghies and tracks, Ham-meis and tacks. 




Al-^ways are found in Christ- mas packs. 



PART FOUR 

DEVELOPMENT OF INTERVALS 



CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 

Instructions 

IN connection with the activities as outlined in the 
following pages the remainder of the nine common 
keys should be used, together with the familiar ones. 
(See Chapter 21.) 





ZL 



t 



zc» 



^^ 



sn^ 



TL 



1 



In the establishment of intervals the games of seek- 
ing and finding wiU again be found very helpful. The 
knowledge of the chords enables the children to asso- 
ciate tones correctly. Although the ability to hear 
and sing tone distances has been fostered from the 
beginning, the activities they engage in now demand 
that the distance between two tones be more con- 
sciously thought of and used. It is not necessary to 
wait until all the play work in Part S has been com- 
pleted before using the game "Find Two." As such 
activity prepares for two-tone hearing and singing, 
it is advisable to make use of it frequently. In the 
first games have the children find two of any chord 
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group. When the octaves are used, include finding 
two of the same number and make large use of the 
different keys. Hearing and singing the different 
octaves develops skill and is an important factor in 
helping one to become an intelligent reader of music 
notation. In using octaves and wide intervals a 
rhythmic balance is most essential. It is easily ac- 
complished by using long sounds on the tones preced- 
ing or following those of great distance, or by repeating 
the same notes. The octaves are approached from a 
low tone to a high tone, then reversed. 

Games like the following will assist in guiding the 
activities. It must always be remembered that no 
play-work should be indefinite. Everything must be 
connected, associated together. Promiscuous calling 
of intervals or singing of short melodies is barren of 
lasting results. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 
l^fuUi Intervals — Two of Any Chord 

FIND TWO 

Group of Any Size 

THIS game should be played out of doors. Hide 
all the tones of the scale and give directions to 
find two of them. Accept only those belonging to a 
chord. Have the children sing what they find. If 
several appear at one time, having the same number, 
let them sing the interval collectively. In playing 
the game again sing the highest one, the finder the 
lowest one. (See Part 6 — Two Tones.) 

Example. 1, 3. 3, 5. 3, 8. 8, 3. 

4, 6. 8, 6. 6, 4. 6, 8. 

5,2. 5,7, 7,2. 7,5. 

6, 3. 3, 7. 6, 1. 6, 6. 

FLAYING PARTNERS 

Schoolroom 

Number disks in position on the desks. 

Rows 1 and 2 play together. 
Rows 3 and 4 play together. 
Rows 5 and 6 play together. 

The children in rows 1, 3, and 5 select from the piles 
any nmnbers that they desire. 
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The children m rows 2, 4, and 6 choose numbers to 
correspond. 

Leader. Place many of the selections on the staff for 
recognition, using a variety of key positions. Any couple 
failing to recognize the interval must return the disks to 
their respective piles. The rows playing together having 
lost the least are the winners. 

ExABfPLE. Row 1. Three of the children have chosen 8. 

Row 2. All of the partners have selected 3 as 
a companion. 

The leader pictures the interval in the following keys : 




If any of the children in the other rows who have 
selected 8, 3, recognize the staff locations before any 
one in rows 1 and i recognizes them, the latter replace 
their numbers and are "out." 

Establish a key-note, and sing different intervals; 
let the couples having the corresponding numbers rise 
and show their choice, and the couples who make mis- 
takes return the disks to the piles. The row retaining 
the most numbers wins the game. 

FIND A PARTNER 

Schoolroom 

Divide the room into two groups, then ask each one 
to select a number. Let Group 1 remain seated and 
Group 2 move about to seek a partner. 
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After the sdectioiis are made, name a key-note» 
give the pitch, and establish the tone. Choose di£fer- 
ent partners to sing their intervals: mi, sol; fa, la; 
anything that belongs in a chord. (The chord forms 
must be remembered.) 

The game can be varied at once or at another time. 
Let Group 2 return to their seats and the others find 
partners. 

ExAKPLE. Use the Key of A. 

Group 1, find the number belonging on the first line of the 
staff. 

Boys in Group 1 find a partner with the number that 
belongs on the added line below the staff. 

Girls in Group 1 find a partner with the number belonging 
in the second space. 

Should the work be done in this manner, keep a 
score. Prepare a staff, place two circles in position, 
and ask, ""Who can hold up the numbers that belong 
here?" If 5 — first line — and 3 — third space — are 
the locations and any one having them fails to hold 
them up, or holds up another number, he is out of 
the game. Count the number in each row holding 
up the desired figures. The row having the largest 
score is the winner. 



MATCmNG GAME 

' Send six children to the board. If possible have 
the staff lines and signature ready, especially if little 
children are to play tiie game. Use as many keys as 
there are children at the board; ask each child to 
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place two circles in position. Let those at their seats 
make a choice of keys and write on paper the corre- 
sponding figures. 

To be correct, following the plan of development 
used in all of the preliminary work, and in the original 
writing, an interval of the do chord should be the first 
one placed. 




■* 




I 



Work may be continued by sending six other children 
to the board and asking them to place two circles in 
position on the same staff. 

Some may place two more tones of do's chord, others 
may use two of fa's chord, etc. 

Ask those at the board to place the fifth circle, or 
send six new children to the board. Direct in this 
manner : ''Place a circle that will enable us to finish 
the sentence, and turn the circles into notes." 

Finished story : 




ORIGINAL STORIES 



<« 



Use the number disks. Direct the work as follows : 
The story will contain four measures. The first 

and fourth measures will have in them do's chord, the 

second and third sol's chord." 
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If necessary, place the following on the board : 

do's chord, sol's chord, sol's chord, do's chord 

Give the children their freedom as to measure. 
Some may use 3 and some 4 counts in a measure. 
Long tounds at the close and in the center may be 
selected, and others may use the long sounds in a 
variety of places, while others may do most extreme 
things. The latter will have to be guided in the right 
way. From the row having made the least mistakes, 
choose a melody, and place it on the board for the 
class to see and sing. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 

WroB Intervals and Octaves — Two of Amr 

Chobd 

THE octaves from 1 to 8 and 5 to 5 are used so 
constantly that they have become easy to sing ; 
not so those from 3 to 3, 2 to S, 4 to 4, 6 to 6, and 
7 to 7. Please note the keys in which the various 
octaves are used in the examples. Care was taken 
to avoid extremes, either high or low. 

The material can be used in a variety of ways. If 
one desires to make use of the exercises before the 
first presentations of the rests (Part 5), simply sub- 
stitute notes for rests, using the melodies as written 
after the rests are established. In the original melody 
writing, guide the activity until you are assured that 
it is being done accurately. In changing a rhythmic 
pattern see that the same number of notes in the 
original one appear in the new arrangement. Note 
the examples. Many of the games that have been 
used in other ways can be adapted to the inter- 
val practice. It is not the intention to give a 
superabundance of game material, but to aid the 
leader and children in thinking of things for them- 
selves. 

At this point in the development of the work the 
children should be able to use the staff without effort, 
making few, if any, mistakes. One important phase 
of every activity that deals with staff games is that 
of reading quickly. Aid the children to become alert, 
practice reading melodies at different tempos; that 
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is, sing a sentence slowly, rapidly, moderately, and 
for fun at racing speed. 



VISUALIZING 

Schoolroom 

Use the blackboard ^r prepare staff paper. After 
showing the melody for a few seconds, erase. Use 
circles ; have the note values and contents of melody 
decided through hearing. The game may be played 
without using the disks, but more of the children will 
derive actual benefit from the activity if they are 
used, or. crayola and paper. 

Let the children tell you how to picture it, then re- 
produce it on the board. 

ExAifPLE. As it appeared the first time. 




zz: 



■^ 



As it appeared when reproduced. 




Continue: "Could we sing the group any other way?" 
Let the children experiment. Two things will be accom- 
plished, the repetition of the melody and the varied rhythmic 
patterns. 
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EXABfPLE CHANGED. 







m 



f 



Other exaiiples. 




t 






^m 






I g^* M 




PARTNERS 



Schoolroom 



Have all in the room choose a disk, or let every 
other row make selections, and the adjoining row 
select those that will sing with them. 

Place an interval on the staff, designate a row, and 
have all in the row who are holding the nmnbers go 
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to prepared staves, or the one you are using, and put 
their numbers on the right places. Have those who 
place them incorrectly put them back into the en- 
velopes. The row successfully placing the most is 
the winner, and one from the row should be permitted 
to continue the game, taking your place at the board. 
Encourage leadership among the children. You will 
have to watch yourself, however, that the "leading" 
is not given too often to those who do not need the 
ability fostered. 

ExABfPLES OP INTERVALS. Notc extreme distances. They 
are used to acquaint the children with note locations. 





smES 

Divide the room, boys and girls. Let each side 
choose one to go to the board to keep tally on the 
stafif. 

Place on a large staff on the front board a number 
of intervals ; sing one and let a girl point to the cor- 
rect place. The girl keeping tally puts on her staff 
the numbers ; if the wrong interval was touched she 
does not place anything, and must know right and 
wrong. The children will be exceedingly vigilant. 
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ready to detect mistakes, and all you have to do is to 
guide them. Give the boys the next turn, and pro- 
ceed as before until the game is over. 

EXABfPLES TO SING. 1, 8. 3, 5. 




i^ " fi "i' I I 




^m 



The same game should be played again. Sing 
sections and phrases for them to hear and note upon 
the staff. Such activity requires developed skill, but 
if all the games have been used to advantage during 
the process of development, such play-work will prove 
not only a joy but of great value. 

The examples given below are to be used to increase 
the ability to hear intervals, recognize them in melody 
form, sing them, place them in different key positions, 
use them in connection with rests, associate them with 
words, etc. 
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OCTAVES 



Material for hearing, singing, staff placing, choosing 
corresponding numbers, and so forth. 




^''t i jj i r Tf i ^Ji ^ 





i^ 



m 



E 



i 




^^ 



E 



See my kite fly— Up in the skyl 




fcis 



iq 



tE3=5 



s 



m 



i j i j 




* Six-yeai-old girl. 
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± 



IZ. 



9 ^ 



Way up high. 



z? 

near the sky. 




^ 



^ 



«s>-^ 



Where all the birds like to fly. 





Jz 






^^ 




^ 



Where shall we play? On the new hay 




I 



2J 



tr-i^ 



3 



i9- 



^m 



Boys and gu-ls, the ice is fine I 
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nr r Jirj^j^ i ^j J nr- ii 




^ijjj'^if r r»-- i j jjij.^i i 




s 



^ 




pg 



1 



^m 



t 



^ 



I 



Here comes Rob - ert with his dmm 1 
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WIDE INTERVALS AND OCTAVES 




1^ 



JJjjIj-JlfJ J ^ 



Will you play with me, John, Af - ter school to - day ? 





r^ r ^ \ '^ 





SB 



h ^ fir 



^ 




I 




i 



m 
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^ 



M r r 



E 



Did I hear you call to meP 




k 



^ 



ir 



E 



Yes, I want you, don't you seel 




k 



^ 



^ 



ZZ 



i 



■*■ 



I 



No ! No 1 You can - not go. 




^ 



SB 



^ 



5 





Gowithme to fly my kite, Down by the mill. 




1 



OMr j i' i t^J 
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Down by the oldswing,Suefounda ring. 




^^ 



^ 




iJjL 




^m 



^ tt.. 




^ 




:^ 



fe^ 



3 



^^ 



i 




PART FIVE 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE REST 



CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 

Instructions 

WITH the majority of children the sign called a 
"rest" simply means "stop." Carelessness or 
indifference in observing "rests'* in music notation 
is largely due to the undeveloped feeling for note 
values. That it plays a vital part in securing a rhyth- 
mical balance is not commonly recognized. The use 
of words with children, in connection with the melodies, 
simplifies the problem of getting them to understand 
their place in music writing. The original music 
story writing that has been done, and the defin- 
itely established note lengths, will greatly assist in 
giving a rest its full value. As the original writ- 
ing is continued, the children wiU discover how 
the rest helps them to make a greater variety of 
stories. 

With small children the story form may be con- 
tinued. If they are playing with the bird cards, it 
is a simple matter to talk to them in this manner: 
"This bird does not seem to care about singing a long 
time, so we will put out a sign to remind us that he 
is going to stop ; he wants to rest. Suppose we call 
the new sign a *rest.* You know that when children 
do something nice other children like to do the same 
thing, and I have an idea that in our new stories we 
shall find each one of the bird family taking turns 
having a *rest.*** With older children the three 
types as given in the foUowing chapter can be used 
together. 
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The easiest way to grow accustomed to seeing a 
rest and shortening a long sound is to place it at the 
dose of a phrase, then in tJie center. Seeing and using 
it in a variety of places follows naturally and without 
effort when the simple steps are taken first. Many of 
the familiar games can be utilized in connection with 
the new interest. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 
Use of the Rest Following the Accent 
1. At the dose of a phrase. 

1 jjjjij jijjjjij-ii 

i. In place of a dot : m the center and at the end. 

I J J JIJ *IJ J JIJ X B 

S. In place of a note. 

! J JIJ 'IJ JIJ ' H 

1. Smg this melody, pladng it in the Key of D. 

tj jjju JiJjjjij jy 

1 3 5 8 I 7— 5—1 5 4 2 7 I 8— 8— 1| 

Erase the half note at the end and insert a half rest. 
Sing the story again : let the children sing it, with- 
out and with the rest. 

2. Sing this example : 

U J JIJ. IJ J JIJ. II . 

1 1 3 I 5 — . I 4 4 6 I 5—. II 

Erase the dots and insert quarter rests: sing the 
story again. 
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3. Sing this example : 



2 

4 



J J IJ JIJ JIJ J H 



8 5 I 5 



4 



3 3 



Erase the second note in the second and fourth 
measures, insert quarter rests and sing the story. 

In the games for hearing, the new problem is to 
determine whether the tone is held its full length or a 
rest is substituted. For the children to make correct 
decisions it will be necessary for the instructors to be 
accurate. 



CHANGING FAMILIAR MELODIES 

Use Pencil and Paper 

Schoolroom 

Place on the board three or four familiar melodies. 
Have the children write corresponding figures on paper, 
inserting rests for notes and dots. Sing the board 
stories and as many of those on paper as time will 
permit. 

Example. On the board. 




to 



S 



2 
4 



On paper. 

J J IJ 

3 5 I 4 



HJ JIJ ^ 

X I 2 7 I 1 X 





II 
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ORIGINAL MELODIES 

fbrtend the stories to eight measures. The use of 
the rests in connection with the notes simplifies this 
activity. 

Example. Direct as foUows : 

First measure — do chord. 
Second measure — fa chord. 
Third measure — sol chord. 
Fourth measure — do chord. 

The directions may be given in this way, making another 
type of story. 

First and second measures, scale ; third and fourth meas- 
ures, do chord. 




JJ J J J U. MJ JIJ HI 



2 I 1 — . X 



5- 5-1 1 II 

If the writing is carefully directed, no confusion 
will ensue. The entire measure must contain one of 
two things : scale line, or chord, one kind only. Any 
chord change must be made at the beginning of the 
measure. 
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EXAMPLES 




^ 



Ijjjj i j J l jjj^ 




m 



^ 



i 



May we go and play with Sue? 




f 



3 



^ 



When your work is done. 



l yijjj i jj^i^rr i B i 




3 



i 




I 



J I J. I J J 



i 



e 



- ver the fence went my old ball. 
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m-\ hj 



1 



^ps 



^ 



i 



^ 



A 





Willyourun a race, To my father's place ? 



i 






^ 



i 



A i^ 




i 



i 



Can you see,^ Sue and me. 




Each be - hind a great big tree I 
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i 



Pop- pies red, 



i 



pink and white. 




I 



^ 



i 



i 



Gath - er them be - fore 'tis night. 




M 



w 



Here, there, 



^ 



ev - *ry - where. 




i 



i 



E 



i 



Nuts come turn ^ Uing on my hair I 




g 



m 
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^ 



i 



i 




fa 



i 



Name the birds on yon - der fence. 




^ 



^ 



Blue - bird, Rob - in^ Gold finch - es. 




3 



f 



f 



Skip and run, 



hop and jump, 




i 



^ 



^ 



Oh, dear me, when we go bump I 
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g 



u 



i 



pe 



^^ 



1 



^PS 




^ 



P 



i 



i 



m 



p^ 



^^ 




4ij jtj^iJx 





'''j^J^fi^ i rr rrii''^j»i'^'^ 
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One, two, three, four, 




It is the time to un- lock the door. 



^^Vj^ ^ ^IJ J ^ L 




AUtt 




3^ J| f ^ J 1 ^ 







^m 



^ 



tS^ 




j | J « Jir>i ^ 



Come find dance this waltz wi&x me. 



Ril 




HHlHIil^H 




^^^H 


■ 


^^^^■H 






■■ 


■■■■■ 




r /l^^i 


llHHi .^HH .iJHBi .^Hl 


S^S^Sh 


w^. 


IHBIIV V 


IB 


^^^■^■ri.A^B 1 


JHHflHI 


■ 


■■■Kd^l 




■■■■■■■■H 


■■^^^■l 


■ 





la, la, la, la, la, la, la« la« 
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iz 



7V-n 



i 



^ 



P 



^ 



ty— ^ 




"ilJJJ l J^J 




^=? 




^^ 






W=^ 



^^ 



*=* 




I 



I J J l j J 



See my Christ -mas tree so grand I 




Fin - est thing in all the land I 



1 ^^ ^ r I 



i 



i 



p 



Swing me up high^ Then swing low. 




^^ 



f 



Oh, just this once and then I will go. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 
Use of the Rest Following and On the Accent 

IN the examples will be found severed difficult 
ways of using the rests. The idea is to develop 
the ability to see and express correctly any type 
of music notation with which the children come in 
contact, and to do so without hesitation. Music 
books contain a great variety of types, and the 
activity can be made as extensive as the age period 
permits. 

In singing a melody for hearing, let the children 
count one measure aloud — to insure their being 
together — and the next measure silently. Then be- 
gin the story you intend using. 

HEARING TEST 

Schoolroom 

Name the key and measure. Sing, for example, 
"No, no, you can't go!" (1) Let the diflferent rows 
note on paper what they heard. Pitch should be 
so well established by lliis time that the children 
receive and retain without effort everything in the 
phrase. 

However, many will be so occupied in listening for 

the rests that they may not remember easily, especially 

in the beginning. 

• 

Example. Row 1. The majority of the children think 

that they heard two rests and four sounds. 
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Row 2. Every one heard three rests and five sounds. 
Test every row, and the one having the most in it capable 
of telling the names of the sounds, as well as the rests and 
the numbers, wins the game. 



ASSOCIATION OF WORDS AND SOUNDS 

Sing or read No. 2 to the class, observing all of the 
rests ; then give the following directions : 

"'Choose your key, begin on 1, and make John imderstand 
that he was called twice/* 

You may receive copies written just as the story was 
sung, and you may also have many strange combinations^ 
but remember that they are learning. 

WORDS WITHOUT THE SOUNDS 

Read the words of one of the stories and let the 
children do as they please with them, making new 
melodies. Select a few good ones and place them 
on the board, and place there also the example you 
selected. Sing the new stories. 

HIDING 

Prepare on slips of paper melodies that the children 
have written, or use the ones in this text. Cut them 
in two, hide one part, and let the others be chosen 
from a box. To "match up" the melodies correctly, 
one part with another, they must think of key and 
measure. If the words appear underneath the melody, 
it is very easy to find the missing part. 
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Continue the activity by placing the numbers on 
the board, without using the rests, and ask the partners 
having the story in question to stand together. Ex- 
amine them and send to their seats all who have made 
a mistake in comparing their staff pictures and the 
numbers on the board. 

In the free work, writing a melody without direc- 
tions, let the children construct the phrase with num- 
bers and then put it on the staff. After the melodies 
have been corrected, sentences can be thought of 
which can be sung in connection with them. This 
does not mean that the melody must always be written 
first. The plan suggested is a safe guide for the early 
practice of using the rests in a variety of places. 



J 
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You can't go I 



2. 




i 



i 



m 



John, 



I called you twice I 



3. 




IP 



J J^^JIJ J J 

Wm m m m m 



¥=+g 



vm — wi 

Keep still, I have a fish - sh - di - sh 1 



4. 



^m 



^^ 



t 



±^ 



Watch that bird on yon - der tree I 




k 



m^ 



^ 



w=^ 



He is the one that sings for me I 



5. 




^ 



3 



g 



Snow- drop, please get up I 
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6. 




k 



^ 



^ 



^==^ 




8. 




^ 



^m 



Step light - ly on the ground, 



m 



i 



^ 



9. 



Fai - ry folk may be a - round. 




^ 1 d d: 



^s 



f 



m 



Broth-er and sis-ter and I are chums. 



10. 




^ 




^ 



2S2 



11. 
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J I J ^ J l ^^^ 



^=^ 



12. 




m 



^ 



*^ 



^^ 



Jen-nie, come here. 



What for? 



13. 




iz 



^ 



¥ 



^ 



^s 



^ 



14. 



Utt.. 




^^ 



Pi^^j iji^i^f i r^ 



15. 




^ 



f 



^ 



?^ 




am quite out of 




'f i Tr ^I'j" j i j 



w^ 



breath. The g^lshad to run so fasti 



16. 




''i>4rj jf i j<« s^ 




Doa-ald^didyou see Bert? Not; .1; 



PART SIX 

DEVELOPMENT OF TWO-PART SINGING 



k 



CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 
Instructions 

THE question of singing a second part without 
effort has been a serious one in the schooboom. 
The difficulties of notation were so numerous, and 
the lack of developed ability so rare, that the lesson 
period proved more or less irksome. The material 
in this chapter, if carefully followed in the game, 
story writing, singing, staff practice, etc., will increase 
the capacity of the child to the much desired point 
of independence in singing either a second or a first 
part. 

The combining of two tones demands the entire 
attention of children. In consequence, the two- 
measure story should be used again in singing and 
writing. Until a child grows accustomed to other 
sounds sung above those that he is singing, and is 
not disturbed by them, he cannot read music notation 
without effort. It is necessary to hear and use simple 
combinations frequently, and both patience and per- 
severance are needed by the leader. Little children 
know nothing of ''alto*' or "soprano,** and one should 
not use the terms with them. You can say, " I wonder 
if you can sing the story of *do* while I sing *mi*?*' 
During a game of ''Find,'* have all who come up with 
4 and 6 sing on the pitch of 4 the following sentence : 

tj J jij. Hj J jij. HI 

We can sing fa, We can sing fa. 
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During the repetitioii join them, singmg "la" — 6. 
Help them to hold on. The habit of holding on, es- 
pecially to the long somids, must be fostered. 

A great deal of encouragement is often necessary, 
and in the beginning more or less assistance must be 
given; but be careful not to help to the degree of 
weakening their efforts. Lead the children into real 
freedom ; this you cannot do if you persist in singing 
with them. In all the activities the play-work must 
be of a character to avoid guessing. Experience will 
soon show the instructor how to conserve time and 
energy, for herself as well as the class. 



FIND 

Hide all of the scale numbers; ask the children to 
find two that sing together, then return to you. You 
may take the highest nim[iber or simply sing it, letting 
the child retain both of them. If he slips to the tone 
you are singing, both disks must be forfeited to you. 
If many are awaiting a turn, let aU of them sing the 
tone together. Have two children hunt for the num- 
bers, each bringing one. After some independence 
has been acquired, let each child sing the one in his 
possession. 

ExABfPLE. 3 and 5 are found. 

Child. mi, mi, ^^i • • j 4 J J ij II 



Leader. sol 
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GAME OF CATCH 

Schoolroom 

Let each child select what he wishes to sing, and 
give each row two turns. After some skill has been 
developed, do not give the children the start, but 
begin singing at once. Try to detect how many in 
each row are disturbed by the tone sung above them. 

Example. Three in Row 1 have chosen "2" ; have them 
stand, singing together, re, re, re. When they sing the third 
one, add 4, or 7, or 5 ; all sustaining the last sound. You 
may keep the tally on the board or have a child from each 
row assist you. The row having the least marks against it 
wins. 

GAME OF FORFEIT 

Use the Key of D. Have each row select a disk, 
the same one. 

Example. Row 1 has "6." Sing on the pitch of 8, 
'^Can you sing with meP" Let ihem do the best they can 
to reply, singing on the pitch of 6, "Yes, yes, yes." Row 
2 has "5." Sing your question to them on the pitch of 7. 
Etc. 

If time permits, after each row has had a turn, have all 
in a row sing their tone together while you sing a tone above 
them, repesiiing the section as often as you please. Later, 
instead of merely sustaining the sound, repeat it, then make 
a change of pitch. (See material in Chapter 30.) 

If all the activities preceding these games have been 
well learned, the children will reply confidently and 
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with the ccnrect pitch, as the different types of the 
play-work are used. 



WHO CAN SING WITH MEp 

Have each one place the scale numbers in order for 
the Key of At?, using the divided form : 



3 4 



6 



7 8 



3 4 



6 



Establishing the key-note, sing on the pitch of 3, 
Who can sing with me?" Note the selections, as 
every one holds a disk to view. Have all showing 
"1" sing together, "I can sing with you." Repeat 
the sounds together, either with "loo" or with sen- 
tences. 



ti 



Example. 



2 
4 



3 3 
1 1 



3 — 
1 — 



3 3 
1 1 



3 — 
1 — 



Such activity is very helpful, and can be continued 
in a variety of ways. 



STAFF PRACTICE 

Send as many to the board as can be accommodated. 
Have each one make a short melody. Ask those in 
their seats to choose numbers that can sing with them, 
selecting some one story on the board. You may let 
them go to the board and place what they have chosen, 
or you may select a few of the best ones and have the 
entire class help with the placing. 



Instructions 
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Note carefully the two examples. One is so con- 
structed that the second part would have to cross the 
first part, which is a type of two-voice singing that 
should not be attempted until sufficient skill has been 
developed to enable the class to do it without effort. 

ExABfPLES. 




PASS IT ON 

Divide the children into groups of eight. Let each 
group take a turn in playing the game. The first 
time any one in a group fails to ''pass it on," another 
group begins. The group succeeding in passing on 
every tone of the scale is the winner. 

Example. "Do" (1) in group six sings on ''3." 



! J J IJ ^ 



Mi is 
Then begin to sing quickly : 



««:+ »» 



it; 



II 



J J J jij J JiJ J,. 

1 2 3 4 I 5 6 7 — 1 8— 9— jlO 



II 



- II 
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Mi must decide to whom he will ''pass it on" before do 
reaches ** 10 " — singing : 

ij JiJ JiJ JiJ n 

No, not I I but I sol is | "it." || 
Then he begins singing to "10" while sol "passes it 



on. 



They must "pass it" to some one who can sing with them 
— 5 to 7, 7 to 4, 4 to 6, 6 to 8, 8 to 1, etc. 

After the tone has been passed the one who passed it stops 
singing. 

— {Idea of a student.) 



STAFF GAME 

Distribute strips of staff paper on which have been 
placed a familiar melody. (See Part Two and Part 
Three.) . Ask each one to place a story below the one 
on the paper. Select a few for reproduction on the 
board. Sing them, place them in different keys, 
change the rhythmic patterns, etc. The row having 
made the best combination of tones should be chosen 
to do the board writing. 

Use melodies without key signatures, placing the 
parts on different slips of staff paper. Hide the slips, 
or mix them up in boxes ; let each child choose a slip 
and hunt a partner. This game wiQ show how umdi 
they know. 
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Select melodies out of the material in Chapter 31. 
The children have played long enough to know how 
to make the right decision, to study the first and the 
last notes. Knowing that the do chord begins and 
ends the melodies, the partners should not have any 
trouble in deciding upon a signature. 



COMBINATIONS 

Have three note groups selected and placed on the 
desks. If desired, choose the numbers from the boxes. 
Though the latter plan consumes a little more time, 
the children enjoy it and really derive great benefit 
from it. 

Example. Grace has chosen the following numbers : 

5 7 8 
3 5 3 

Sing on the pitch of 5, loo, loo, loo. If Grace sings mi, 
mi, mi before any one having 2, 1, or 4 begins to sing, the 
5 in the group of numbers that you were holding is given 
to her. Those having the most extra numbers are the 
winners of the game. 



STAFF LOCATION 

Prepare a large staff on the board, and use as many 
of the following melodies as desired. The idea is to 
see how many tones can sing with 5, S, 1, 8. Place 
the single note and ask all in the room to make selec- 
tions. Choose the best ones to put under the single 
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notes. Talk about them, sing them, and show them 
in many keys. 






The foUowing examples in tlie material in Chapters 
30, 31, 32, and 33 are constructed to assist the child 
in developing the ability to read two-part music with- 
out the consciousness of effort. It is possible to make 
extensive use of them. 

Remember that the first necessity is to enable 
the child to sustain a sound, and at the same time 
listen to other sounds above the one he is singing. 
Examples of the same character, placed in many 
key positions, are needed to give the children freedom 
in this activity. 



DIFFERENT WAYS OF USING THE MATERIAL 

Make several copies of the upper part of an example 
on narrow strips of paper. On corresponding strips 
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write the number, or numbers, of the lower part, and 
play a game of "Match." 

Make staff representations of one part of an example, 
and place them on the board. Have the children 
choose from their disks the numbers they would like 
to use for a second part. Make it a point to sing 
the sections, collectively, by rows, girls on one part 
and boys on the other. 

Divide the room into two groups. Ask one of them 
to select the lower part of the story that you have 
placed on the board. Let them sing from their number 
disks while the other group sings from the staff picture 
on the board. Any mistake will be discovered quickly. 
Vary the activity as much as possible. Everything 
that is written should be sung. Change the parts 
constantly. It is wrong to ask any child to sing just 
one part. 

As has been advised, do not use the words "soprano" 
and "alto." Talk about singing stories, making stories 
to sing together, etc. Do not be afraid to use the 
interval of a fourth and a fifth. Let the children 
try to use them. They will quickly discover how 
empty and unsatisfactory they are. Note the two 
measures on page S42, Key of A. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY 

The Hearing and Singing of Easy Combinations, 
One Voicsb Remlaining Stationary 





m 



^ 



J 



p 



^^m 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 

The Hearing and Singing of Combinations, 
Both Voices Moving in the Same Rhythm 




I 



i j =j 



3 



t 




I 



j j jN j Jlj J l j n 






Spm, spin,spin my top, Spin around andneyer stop. 
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Chil - dren tlireei Gkd are we, 




k 



j j J Jij j ^ ^ 



That we have a Christ -mas Tree! 





Wehave lotsof mar- bles Andcangiveyousome. 



i yi' i hjj i iij i jj.i i >h 




Kites fly, Birds fly, TVhycan't U 
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En-gines and tracks, Ham-mersand tacks, 




Al- ways are found in Christ - mas packs I 



CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 

The Hearing and Singing of Cobibinations, 
Voices Moving in Diffebent Rhythhs 



\ fyU.^ JU:l^ 




Loo Loo Loo 



Loo 




the Uee$l 
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9JF 



M Jack Erost came i]ithenight,Thmg8 are quiteasight t 



HJ.JJ^ i JJjH, 




LiOO 



Loo 



Loo Loo 
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Please go, Down 




Go witl 





with the girls, Down by the aea. 

4 J I . I I I J I J jg :g ■* I ^ 





Boys all like to play base -ball. 



3 



r 



rf 
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fa 



I 



r 



i 



o a - coast - ing down this 





^=^=^ 



V - ry 



r 

boy 



r 




and girl I 



m 
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Just a peek I And then we will go. 





^ 



[o, no, 



^ 



ho, ho, ho, ho, ho. 




b* 



E 



^^ 



f 



3 



r 



Let us sing to - geth - er. 
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/ 



Thb Harmonizing of •Familiar Melodies of 
Original Work Composed Prior to This Time 

IN this activity it is best to begin with familiar one- 
tone melodies, such as those in their melody scrap- 
books. Those used in this chapter are taken from 
Part Two and Part Three. In constructing new mel- 
odies, have the upper part written first. It will be 
necessary for each leader to use her own judgment as 
to guiding the original play-work, or letting the children 
do the best they can alone. The latter plan, even 
though a few mistakes are made, is better than constant 
, watching and assistance. 




Page 106 




Page 122 



can skate on the walkl 




Page 122 



All of the giris—went to the game. 
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Page 163 



Broth - er, will you play with me ? 




^ 



i 



Page 159 



221 



r^ 




Page 153 



Come with me— Down by the sea. 




Page 150 




Page 147 
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En-gines and tracks, Ham-mers and tacks. 




Al- ways are found in Christ - mas packs ! 



CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 

The Hearing and Singing of Combinations, 
Voices Moving in Different Rhythms 
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N Jack Erost came i]ithemght,Things are quiteasight ! 



^iJ.J^^ I jJj^L 




JLOO 



Loo 



ioo Loo Loo 
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Please go, Down 




k 



^ 



Gomtl 




gt=¥ 




with the girls, Down by the sea. 





Boys all like to play base -ball. 



r 



r? 



A 
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f 



i 



a - coast - ing down this 
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MZ-^ 



I i \ iil\l^l 



Just a peek I And then we will go. 




^ 



i 



rr 



f 



T 



Ho, ho. 



^ 



ho, ho, ho, ho, ho. 




te 



pyz 



^^ 



f 
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r 



Let us sing to - geth - er. 
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/ 



Thb Harmonizing of^Fabiiliar Melodies of 
Original Work Composed Prior to This Time 

IN this activity it is best to begin with familiar one- 
tone melodies, such as those in their melody scrap- 
books. Those used in this chapter are taken from 
Part Two and Part Three. In constructing new mel- 
odies, have the upper part written first. It will be 
necessary for each leader to use her own judgment as 
to guiding the original play-work, or letting the children 
do the best they can alone. The latter plan, even 
though a few mistakes are made, is better than constant 
^ watching and assistance. 




Page 106 



Go 



Page 122 




and find 



the 



girls I 




can skate on the walkl 



s 
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Ml of the girls — went to the game. 
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Page 163 



Broth - er, will you play with me ? 




^ 



2Z 



I 
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IZ. 



r 



^ 




a 



p fH'-^t r r ' f 



Page 153 



Come with me— Down by the sea. 



m 



Page 150 



^ ^l^i j l j j l ^ 




Page 147 



PART SEVEN 

Xdvanced forms of notation, elemental in 

character 



CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 
Instructions 

THE purpose of the Minor Scales has been mis- 
understood. They have been avoided, and made 
more or less a form to express sadness, queemess, and 
so forth. Such things have nothing in common with 
childhood, and as the Minor is a vital element in all 
music notation, the children need to be given the 
right impression of it, and also to be intelligently as- 
sisted in the use of it. It is the intention to keep the 
melodies strictly minor, using the scale line from 6 to 
6 as definitely as it has been used from 1 to 8 in the 
Major Scales. 

In guiding the original writing in this activity, the 
accent of Hie measure is invaluable. Note the ex- 
amples; the accent falls on 6, 1, or S of the scale. 
It is possible to adapt the material to the games al- 
ready outlined. If the number <;ards are in use, place 
them on the desks in this order : 

6 78 2 S4 5 6 

The passing and neighboring notes, the "visitors" 
as the children call them, are used in connection 
with the chords. To be understood/ they must not 
make their first appearance in extensive scale form. 
They have been used in the^ scale melodies, but 
not in a way that could be explained to little chil- 
dren. Note very carefully the construction of the 
examples and it will not be difficult to guide the 
children in this activity. The tone does not come 
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on an accented count of the measure, and when this 
is impressed upon the children, the use of it becomes 
a very simple matter. 

Games that have been outlined for other work may 
be adapted to the new interest. Sing short melodies 
and have the children name the ''visitor." Place 
melodies on the board and have the ''visitor'' selected 
from the number disks that are in the possession of 
each child. 

Tbe initial measure is a part of a measure. The 
music story begins with the last count, or two counts, 
of the measure. It is a condition that confuses many 
people, for the phrase appears to have five measures. 
The remainder of the counts of the opening measure 
are at the close of the melody. Tbe unequal divisions 
of the note values do not figure in the fundamental 
work, and little children should not be bothered with 
the fractional divisions of the initial measure. In the 
examples are to be found types of the kind that will 
help Ibe children to comprehend the use of this measure. 

The Slur and the Tie are innocent-looking phases of 
notation, but children have experienced many diffi- 
culties with them. To some extent this is due to the 
undeveloped ability to construct their music stories, 
and to use a text with a melody as conmionly as they 
use anything else. 

The original two-part melody writing will be easily 
and accurately accomplished if the activities as out- 
lined in Part Six are carefully used. The children 
have been given the impression of short and long 
sounds, and have secured a definite feeling for them. 
In consequence the changing of familiar rhythmic 
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patterns from quarter and half notes to eighth and 
quarter notes, and dotted half notes to dotted eighth 
notes, will become a simple task. 

By changing the patterns as they are changed in 
Qiapter 39, the same sense of *' short and long" values 
can be emphasized. The eighth note is half the value 
of the quarter note, and the quarter half the value of 
the eighth ; the dotted eighth is half the value of the 
dotted quarter, and when they are used jointly the 
children are quick to discover the new patterns. 



CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE 

Thb Natural Minor (6 to 6 of the Major 

Scale) 

DURING the development of the Minor Scales 
there is every opportunity to teach intelligently 
the meaning of the contents of a sentence, and also 
how different tone comhinations convey different im- 
pressions. For instance, if the words "Do not fear 
the dark" were sung on S, S, 1, 1, of the scale, it would 
not inspire any great amount of confidence. 




Do not 



A combination like the following would help a child 
to know something of the value of the words : 




3 






not fear the dark! 



Sing the words "Indian warriors like lots of paint" 
to three melodies, and let the children make their 
own choice as to the one most satisfactorily conveying 
the idea. 




In-di-an war^ri-ors likelotsof paint I 
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In - di - an war - ri - ors like lots of paint] 



Give a sentence to the class and let each one choose 
the sounds that will convey the meanuig of the text. 

Example. ''Oh what fun to watch the leaves, 

Fall from off the big oak trees I" 

Ex.1. 




Oh, what fun to watch the .leaves. 




I 



^ 



i 



i 



FiBiU from off- the big oak « trees! 



Ex.2. 




leaves. 




Fall 
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The second example is not only monotonous, but 
it does not convey enjoyment, and the inflection on 
the word "fall" is wrong. The tone used should be 
one below the six, not above it. 

If the sentence requires more than two long sounds, 
the rhythmic pattern can be pictured on the board, 
or the words repeated, observing the values. 



Example. "I can play id the snow, 

'Cause the folks have told me so.*' 



J JiJ IJ JiJ 

I can I play — | id the | snow, || 



« 




can play 



the snow. 



J JIJ JU J u 

'Cause the I folks have I told me I so.* 




'Cause the folks have told me so. 



8 



J J JIJ JU JIJ«II 

All of the I girls— have I new "jack "I balls. || 
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All of. the girls have new ''jack" balls. 



The following sentences may be used in a variety 
of ways. They are principally to show the type of 
original melodies that the children should constract» 
to become familiar with the different minor scales. 

When sufficient work has been accomplished to 
make them independent in the use of the scales, they 
should be given absolute freedom in the constructive 
work. 
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m 



J ^ i j , 



Swal-low is teach- ing her young to fly I 




fa 



it 



^ 



Ho, ho, ho« Don*t you Juiow. 




I 



^ #■ 



^ 






We want sto - ties that make ub gro^r I 




k 



^m 



^ 



E 



^ 



i^^ 



Don't move. Look at thofse wings 1 




^ 



^m 



m 



But-ter-fly, but-ter- fly, bean^-ti - fiod tMngI 
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b=3 



^n r r 



^ 



^ 



Ev - *ry f el - low has a foot - ball, 




t 



fct 



^ 



^ 



And I want one tool 




^ 



^ J '^ i j J J I J 





ri r^^riJ -'^ i 



O^v^townand Yalley,LeaYes are tuming brown 



/% II tIL 



yP^j_J['- | J J J 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX 

The Visitor — A Tomb that Is Not in the 

Chord 

SELECT several melodies, place them on the 
board, and sing them with and without the 
"visitor." Another way to use the melodies that 
are on the board is to erase the '"visitors" and let 
several children go to the board and write the cor- 
rect figures below the places where notes have been 
erased. 
Games like the following will be found useful : 

playing visitor 

Have the number disks placed in position. Ask 
rows 1, S, and 5 to select the numbers belonging in 
do's chord. Have rows 2, 4, and 6 place the scale in 
position. 

Choose a melody, and call for the numbers in this 
way: Row 1, "John, select a number in do's chord." 
Row 8, "Jack, select another number in do's chord." 

After the directions are given, and the numbers are 
selected, the child goes to the front of the room and 
faces the class. When the desired number of children 
are in line, call for "visitors." A "visitor" steps in 
between two tones of the chord. 

ExABfPLE. 

John Jack Susan Sam Jane 
13 5 5 3 
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Marian selects 2 for the "visitor." She may step in 
between 1 and 3. 

Between 1 and 3 

!J JU U JU II 

1 (2) I 3-1 5 5 I 3- II 
Between 5 and 3 — sol chord 

IJ JIJ.IJ JU. 

1- 3 I 5-. I 5 (2) I 3-. II 

Space the children so that those in their seats may 
know where the long sounds are. Have the two melo- 
dies sung. Send the " visitor " to her seat, then the 
other children. 

Select a new "visitor'* and a new group of children. 
Arrange them and then sing the melodies. 

ExABfPLE. Use the key-note of A. 

IJ J J J.L II 

1 1 5 3 11— 



The "visitor" is 7. 

Between 8 and 8 

IJ JU Ij J U II 

8 (7) I 8- I 5 3 I 1- II 
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Between 8 and S 

^ J U J IJ JU II 

8- I 8 (7) |5 3 I 1- II 
Use the material again on the staff. 

CHOOSING VISITOR 

Have the number disks placed in chord order on 
the desks. Sing or dictate a six-tone melody from the 
do chord. Let each row select one "visitor"; that 
is, every one in the row use the same "visitor" and 
place it in the melody without assistance. 

Example. 

!J JIJ IJ JU 11 

1 3 I 3— I 5 3 I 8— II 

Row 1 has chosen 4 for the "visitor." Example 1 belcmgs 
to Harry and Example 2 belongs to Eleanor. 

Example 1 : 

I i J U J IJ J \J II 

1 3 I 4 3 I S 3 I 8— II 
Ebrample 2 : 

I } J I J J I J J I J II 

1 3 I 3 4 I 5 3 I 8— II 



The Visitor— A Tone that Is Not in the Chord 27S 

In Example 1, the '"visitor" has been allowed to sing on 
the accent, which puts Harry out of the game. 

Follow the familiar plan of using the do chord first 
with the "'visitor/' then the fa and sol chords. 
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DO CHOBD EXAMPLES 



Visitors 



7. 2. 4. 6. 




Yes, 



Yes, 



(7) 

YoH may go. 




Un • der the trees -we ate ouc lonch. 




k 



^m 



^ 



E 



^ 



^Mh 



(2) (2) 

M othrer gave US ap-ples, Sue gave us cake. 
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^ 



m 



m 



(6) 




^ 



z 



m 



(9 



^^ 





^ 



(4) 



^ 
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SOL AND FA CHORD EXAMPLES 



Visiiors 
1. 3. 5. 8. 






i 



i 



(3) 



ZL 



m 



^ 



m 



m 



(5) 




(8) 



The Visitor— A Tone thai Is Not in the Chord iTt 




t- 



(3) 



Uri 



^ 




(1) 





Jir-tf* 



t 



^^ 



m 



Come, let us take a walk. 




Where 



CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN 
The Initial Measure 

IN singing a story for the children to hear and 
reproduce, select example 1, S, or 5 from the 
material and emphasize strongly the accent of the 
full measure. Use the words instead of the syllables, 
as they assist very much in accomplishing the desired 
results. 

GAME OF STARTER 

Name the key in which the melody is written, sing 
the key-note, and then sing the story to the first rest, 
using the words. Every child who can name the 
"starter" — the note in the initial measure — sing 
the pitch, and tell the staff position, wins a credit 
mark for his row. If there are many who are ready 
to name the note, let them go to the board and reply 
by placing it on the staff. Sing the remainder of the 
story and have the contents of the last measure named, 
either individually or collectively. 



HEARING CONTENTS OF COMPLETE PHRASE 

Place on the board, or on a long piece of paper, the 
nmnbers for Example 6. Let the children use pencil 
and paper at their desks, and after hearing the story 
sung make a staff picture of it. 

Example. Write the numbers in this way : 

553872755421 
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Sing the melody through once, using the syUable "loo." 
If the children are alert, they will mark the note values 
above the numbers during the singing. If time permits, 
repeat the melody and have little check marks made over 
the long sounds. Should the numbers bearing the [correct 
values prove rather limited, repeat the melody. "Long 
sounds*' will puzzle them, but if ihey are thinking ihey will 
tell you "there is but one.** 

In conducting the original writing, follow any of 
the previous plans that suit your conditions. The 
new feature is the word on an unaccented count of 
the measure. The examples may be used in different 
ways. New games may be devised or the old ones 
may be brought into use again. If it is possible to 
use the out-of-doors, the games of seeking and finding 
will be enjoyed. Give directions for each one to find 
enough to make a story. If the group is large, desig- 
nate the quantity that each one is to find. It will be 
important to use the different keys from day to day, 
that the children may become familiar with many 
flats and sharps, as with one or two in the signatures. 
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1. 



EXAUPLES 




I 



i 



^—3 



m 



The world is full of joy, For 




i 



3 



I 



ev - 'ry girl and boy. 





^pi 



3 




The sunshine and shadow play lude and seek. 



4. 




te 



i 



^ 



1 



i 



^ 



Good morn-mg to you, One and aQ. 
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^^ 



A. bow and four ar-rows were giv-en to me, Now 




t 



m 



^ 



I shall try an' In - dian to be! 




7. 




^ 



^ 




m 



p 




The gar - den walks are wel with dew. 





* Student* 
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11. 




k 



t 



^ 




<9^ 




The butrter-cupSjdai-siesand do - ver red 




Make the best wreaths for May Queen's head. 



18. 



fefe 



i 



Oh, see those pret - ty flow - ecal 




The di-cuSythe cii-cu8|has come to town I 



16. 




3 




^^ 



Did youcallP Yes, I did, sir I 



CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT 

The Slur and Tib 

rilHE examples in this chapter were written for the 
JL purpose of eliininating effort in using the Slur and 
Tie. 

In the melodies you will find sufficient material to 
guide the original work intelligently. 

The two examples given below were written by six- 
year-old children. The boy was very desirous of 
owning a cowboy suit; note the word "have.** 




Please may I have— a cow- boy suit? 




Moth-ermay I go a- lone? Yes, you mayi 
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k 



^ ^I jl ^ P P"^ ^ 



Let — us make a dai - sy chain. 




Winds are blow - ing o'er the leal 




iiJirrri-^ 



I want a big white coast - er. 




Just o - ver there, the ice is fine ! 




"irrr i r ^ ^ i ^ 



Beech-nuts and wal- nuts are on the ground. 




Jack Frost nip'd them all a - round. 



The Slur and Tie 
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k 



m 



^ 



Sing! sing! Rob - in, sing I 



i fr'M' rUJr 



^m 



Tell us all a - bout the Spring I 




i 



i 



^ 



jt 



Come and help me fly my kite I 




3 



I 



Hold 



the 



string tight ! 





w \ tr^ 



ZZ 



^^ 



The storm is o'er. Soon it will be day I 




!^* 




m 



1 
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Wild flaw - ers are in Jbloom And 




^ 



m 



I 



ev - 'ry - bo - dy has some. 




fe 



I 



^ 



1 



g 



^ 




GBd - ing, slid - ing, swift - Jy fly - ing. 




O - ver ice and snow! 



CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE 

Original Two-Voice Writing — CHANGmd 
Familiar Rhythmic Patterns 

IN the original writing of two parts it is advisable to 
have a single part written first, either the upper 
or lower part, then to add the tones that harmonize. 
The melody should contain four measures, and, later, 
eight measures. If the children are old enough to 
write melodies containing twelve and sixteen measures, 
encourage the use of the larger tyi)e ; also, encourage 
the use of the rests, initial measure, slurs, ties, and 
the divided count. 

Make use of the examples in Part Six. The material 
is carefully constructed and arranged in a manner that 
will enable results to prove very satisfactory in equip- 
ping every child with the ability to hear, sing, and 
write a second part without effort. Aside from using 
the chord forms as outlined, changing the chord at 
the beginning of the measure and section, change it 
on the secondary accent of four- and sbc-part measures. 



iji 



d 



(do) 



(sol 7th) (do) 

V7 I 



r 
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^=^ 



(do) 



(fa) 



(Ati\ 



f 



(sol) 







f=* 



^ 



Owl) 



(Ml) 



r 



(do) 



CHANGING FAMILIAR BHYTHMIC PATTERNS 

One of the benefits derived from the practice of 
changing the patterns is the writing of the new note 
representation. An equal amount of time should be 
spent in singing the different patterns, and making 
comparisons willi the old ones. 

When used jointiy the children discover that this 
pattern, 

is sung twice as fast as this pattern, which is just 
double the value : 

jj J J JiJ Jijjjj 



Before allowing the children to make new pat- 
terns, select from the material that has been out- 
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lined for the various types of work examples like the 
following : 



1. 



jjjjij Jij J J J 



2. 



J JIJJJJIJJJJU J I 



s. 



J J JU J JIJ J L I 
J ^^IJ /^IJ JU I 



J J JIJ J JU J JU II 

J //1^/JIJ //IJ II 



^ 
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I'j J IJ J IJ J u 

! J^ J^ / ^1/ / J 



Inserting rests to complete measure, and inserting 
rests instead of notes. 



5 J JIJ J JIJ J JIJ**II 



8 



J ^/^ J^I^^^Z--! 



7. 



J JJIJ JJIJJJJU- 



8. 



IJJ J JU-IJJ J JIJ -II 

!^/l/IJ'^l/^//IJ>^0 
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Using the initial measure. 

ijij jijjuuu jijjijy 

10. 

SJIJ J JU JIJ J JU II 



8 



11. 



tJ JIJ J J JU-IJ JIJ II 

l;/l////IJ *IJ JIJ I 

Using the dotted note. 
12. 

IJ J J JU. JIJ J J JU-II 

I////IJ- /i/i//ijxii 
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18. 

IJ J JIJ- JIJ J Jl. 

The six-part measure is commonly used in connec- 
tion with the eighth note as the unit, and has always 
been more or less confusing to the child. Throughout 
the entire plan of development, the quarter note has 
been made the \mit, and in order to emphasize the 
divided count it will be necessary in this particular 
activity to make use of the six-four measure instead 
of the six-eight measure. 

14. 

u. J J JIJ- J J J 
J J J J J JIJ *- 

I l_j J Ji4_j J J 
J J J J J JIJ ^- \ 

J- ; ; /I J- / / / 

/ / / / / /IJ - «•! 



8 
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16. 

5J J J J J JIJ J JJJ 
J- J J J IJ == -• II 



J. > ; ;|j 1 s- 



INDEX 



mBterial by, 26-34; retailed 
children, age period makes, "' 
upon the, 145. 

Bird stories, make-believe : red, 59 ', 
blue, 65; yellow, 75; another 
red, 88; green, 97; orange, 108; 
purple, 116; pink, 129. Ke> 
change: Fa group, 153; Sol 
group, 162; Fa discovers, 170. 

Chord combinaliona, Eor mothers, 
27; for retarded children, 37; 
outline, 44; examples, 78, 91-96 ; 
melodies, 119, 122; examples, 
125, 137; review, 142, 145-153; 
exainples, 171-175, 178, 183-186. 

Duration of iound T associated with, 
12 ; Jinl im^reasionB of, 42, 43, 56, 
57 ; leeoTid mipreeaiong of , 44 ' ~ 
147, 148 : with rests, 46-48, 
207-212,217-226,230-232; with 
two voices, 235, 236, 244-255; 
changing patterns, SO, 288-293. 

Exercises for hearing, nnging, vi^ 
ualizing, etc., 70, 71, 78, 81, 91, 
92, 102, 107, 113, 115, 117, 119, 
122, 125, 127, 128, 130, 131. 137, 
155, 156, 163, 164. 172, 173, 178. 
See Mumc. 

Games: Devekming tonea of the 
scale, 59-142. 
Find, 68, 77, 79, 86, 98, 118; 
Cover, 120; Draw. 109, 110: 
Guess, 66, 72, 73. 76, 99. 100. 102, 
120, 123, 130 ; Memory, 80, 95. 
103, 125 ; original stories, 71, 90, 
103, 114, 119. 126, 13B; Playing 
Partners. 82, 135: Puzzle, 92. 
Ill; scale. 139-141; staff. 84, 
86. 94, 101, 105, 106, 122, 123, 
124, 136, 138; visualizing, 72, 
135, 136. 



Games: Chord, scale, cdunge of 
key, intervfds. 
Chord finding, 160, 182; choos- 
ing chord contents, 158; Find, 
157, 163, 172, 173, 197; Guess, 
172, 174. 176; Hearing. 175, 181, 
182; Matching, 199, 205; Mem- 
ory, 178, 186; original stories, 
151. 152, 159, 167, 174, 200; 
Partners, 177, 178, 183, 197, 199, 
204; Staff, 155, 156, 164-166, 
186; Visualizing, 167, 179, 203. 

Gomes: Rests, Two-part singing, 
Minor, Visitor, Imtial n- 



Adaptinc old games, 53 ; Catch, 
237; Chan^ patterns, 218; 
Choowng visitor, 272 ; Combina- 
tions. 2«; Rnd, 236; Forfeit, 
237; GuesainD, 240; Hearing, 

227. 278; Hidmg. 228; original 
melodies, 219, 279, 283; Pass it 
on, 239; Playing vimtor, 27(h 
272; Staff, 238, 240, 241; Starter, 
273 ; Sing with me, 238 ; Words. 

228. 264-267. 
Grades, outline for, 34-40. 



inple,41. 



Imaginative stories, e: ^__, __. 

Instructions, general, precediiu 
scale development, 53; <iiorai 
and keys in, 145; intervals in, 
I9S; rests in, 215; twi>tt»eain, 
235; minor scales, passing aDd 
nd^iboring notea, iidtial meas- 
ure, slur, tie, original two-part 
melody, changing rhythmic pat- 
terns m, 261. 

Intervals, thinking of, 72, 73; 
game of Draw, 109; develop- 
ment of four (4), 99; of two (2), 
109; ofMx{6), 116; of seven (7), 
130; advanced types, 195-212. 

Key of C, bans <^. 30; as soon as, 
39; reason for, 53; F, first use. 
153; G, first use, 163: D and B 
flat, firat use, 180; remiunder of 
keys, 195. 
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Index 



Method, the national need in music, 
2 ; commonly used, 5 ; the ideal, 
8 ; in this book, 10 ; play tenden- 
cies and interests to govern, 19. 

Mmor scale, use of, 24, 25 ; natural 
form of, 47, 48 ; games and music 
stories in the, 261-269. 

Minor triad: games and music, 
stories usin^, 116-120, 128. 

Mothers, dunng first years, 4; 
one tone at a time, 11 ; assist in 
attracting, 12; right place for 
first st^ in the home, 14 ; a 
baby, 15; age periods, 16-19; 
chart, 20-25; during the first 
year, 26; second to sixth year, 
27-30; stories and games, 59- 
142. 

Music: chord ffroups and scale, 
188-191; wide mtervals and 
octaves, 207-212; devdopment 
of rests, 220-226, 230-232 ; two- 
voice, one remaimng' stationary, 
244r-246; same rhythm, 247-250 ; 
different rhvthms, 251-255 ; 
harmonizing familiar melodies, 
256, 257 ; minor, 268, 269 ; visi- 
tors, 274-277; initial measure, 
280-282; slur and tie, 284-286. 

Musical tradition, as a nation, 1. 

Order of developing chords, 1, 3, 5, 
8. 5^-96 ; 4, 6, 8, 121 ; 5, 7, 2, 
130-132, 136, 137 ; 5, 7, 2, 4, 171 ; 
6, 1, 3, 6, 117. 



OrLg^inal music stories, children of 
five years, 34; six years, 207, 
283 ; nine years, 41. 

Patterns, for very small children, 
61-^. 

Retarded children, material for, 37, 

38. 
Rural teachers, helpful for, 4. 

Scale, to accomplish satisfactory 
results, the, 11; plan for tibJrd- 
grade children, 37 ; order of devel- 
oping major, 42 ; order of devel- 
oi>ing minor, 47 ; complete, 132 ; 
minor, 261. 

Staff , first use of , 82-86 ; chart, 21- 
25; retarded children, 37; divi- 
sion into measures, 149; staff 
games, «ee Games. 

Text in original stories, sentences 
containing one-svllable words, 43 ; 
associating words with, 55 ; dur- 
ing development of scale, 59-142 ; 
containing one and two syllable 
words, ^1-47, 146; examples, 
155, 156; one, two, and tnree 
syllable words, 49; first use of, 
264. 

Voice, singing, man's chief instru- 
ment, 2; through the, 3; the 
value of, 4. 
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